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If your home stores 
haven’t what 
you 
want, remember 


The Denver’s | 
Big | 
$2,500,000.00 
Stock 
ze é ae can supply you 
ee Gee with 
anything needed in things worn by man, woman or child, and all the : 
long list of things, great and small, for completely furnishing the home 
are guaranteed right quality and right price on 


Stockmen and Ranchmen Saddles, Bridles, Riding Boots, Stetson Hats, 


Leather Vests, Fur and Fur-Lined Coats, etc. 


¢ 


The fact that you order an article from 
THE DENVER—and receive it— 
does not close the sale. 
The money is not ours until you approve 
the things we send. ’ 




















Grand Champions Again 


At the Stocker and Feeder Show at St. Joseph, Mo., October 6-8, a load 
of yearling Shorthorn Colorado steers exhibited by Henry Singer won the 
grand championship of the show and sold for $12.75 per hundredweight— 
the highest price of the sale. 


Alex McGregor, Washington, Kan., MADE THE HIGH PRICE OF 
THE YEAR at Kansas City the week before with a load of Shorthorn steers, 


the tails of three loads which he has on feed. The load, 16 head, sold for 
$17.65—$202.65 PER HEAD. 






A western steer, a Shorthorn, topped the Omaha market for the year the 
same week, selling for $17 and weighing 1,700 pounds. That's $289 for the 
steer. He was fed and marketed by R. J. Miller, Sheridan, Wyo.: 


Watch for the Shorthorns at the American Royal, Kansas City; Pacific International, Portland; 
and International, Chicago. 


There never was a better time to start breeding Shorthorns than now. 


~ American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ask for “THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA” 
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Concrete Mixers 


from $38 up to $6,000 


Blacksmith Forges 


from $31 up 


Gas Tractors 


from $900 for a six-horse tractor that 
will handle any piece of farm ma- 
chinery, to $6,000 for C. L. Best Track- 
layer Tractors handling four to six 
plows and separators up to 30-inch. 
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Equipment, Slips, Fresnos, 
Road Graders and Drags 


Send for prices and information 
Biggest stock in the West 
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Denver, Colorado, October 26, 1920. 


To the Trade: 
yem- THE DRINKARD-EMMERT COMMISSION COMPANY 


is pleased to announce having interested in entering the Denver market and having 
merged with unreserved good will its business in respect to shipments of live stock 
for sale and purchases on order, into that of 


3 CASSIDY-SOUTHWESTERN COMMISSION COMPANY 
: one of the leading established firms in point of service and responsibility, continu- 
_ ing the. entire organization as heretofore, including J. J. Drinkard and John P. | 


Emmert, who will continue actively on the yards. 
. 50 


THE DRINKARD-EMMERT COMMISSION COMPANY 


takes this occasion and method of thanking its trade sincerely for its liberal patron- 
age and pleasant relations, and earnestly solicits its unbroken continuance with its 
new association, the : Nae 


CASSIDY-SOUTHWESTERN COMMISSION COMPANY 


which joins in this announcement to assure the trade of its realization of the respon-. 
sibility assumed and determination to protect in every instance the interest of those 
customers who continue to entrust to it the handling of their business, reminding 
- you again that there is | 


“NO SHIPMENT TOO SMALL FOR OUR ATTENTION NOR 
TOO LARGE FOR OUR CAPACITY” | 


We will greatly appreciate an expression from you regarding this announce- 
ment, with an outline of your requirements in which we may be of service. 


CE eee eee eee ene ee ree anegene a Ty 
[nen 


In the meantime, with cordial good wishes, 
Yours truly, 


THE DRINKARD-EMMERT COMMISSION COMPANY. 
CASSIDY-SOUTHWESTERN COMMISSION COMPANY. 


DENVER : ST. LOUIS 


FORT WORTH OKLAHOMA CITY 
KANSAS CITY 
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The 


American Live Stock and Loan 
Company 


(Incorporated 1901) 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721- 1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


[GROUND FLOOR) 


FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 

Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or feeding. 
Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 

Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on Live-Stock 
matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write for them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’l M¢r., Am. Cattle Co. 


Stationery Calendars 


So many 
STOCKRAISERS 


have their plates and 
printing done at the 


- $MITH-BROOKS 


Press, Denver, Colorado 

for these printers specialize 

in live stock advertising 

and are familiar with all the 

particular requirements of 
the Stockman 
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The Vanishing Public Domain 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


F THE 1,900,000,000 ACRES which form the 
() land surface of the present United States, ex- 

clusive of Alaska and our island possessions, 
there remained on July 1, 1920; but 200,320,128 acres 
of what the General Land Office classes as “unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands.” In 1900 there 
were 550,000,000 acres open to the land-seeker from 
which to make his choice of a homestead. In 1910 there 
were about 344,000,000. A year ago the area was re- 
duced to 212,901,622 acres. At this rate of exhaustion 
it will not take more than ten years to eliminate the 
homesteader from his place in pioneer history. There 
will be no more lands to conquer—the public domain 
will be a thing of the past, and the young man setting 
forth to find a piece of land where he can build a home 
and become a producer will have to carry a check-book 
instead of a Land Office plat. 


The broad and liberal classification of lands as suit- 
able for entry under the 640-acre stock-raising home- 
stead law has cut a wide swath through the public 
domain, approximately 79,000,000 acres having been so 
designated up to August 1, 1920, and the total today 
probably being close to 90,000,000 acres. The following 
table shows the amounts so classified in the several 
western range states up to the end of: July, 1920: 


State Acres State Acres 
ATISOME. So 9 e0 hice’ 2,443,070 - New Mexico ....... 26,454,373 
Arka, so. 6.x 240 North Dakota...... 301,859. 
California . ........ 4,389,127 Oklahoma. ........ 22,481 
Colorado . ....... .. 5,475,681 ROGUE. caawise bees 5,323,721 
[GME LL ote tae 2,863,814 South Dakota ...... 6,198,107 
Kanga iid acwccke $0,606 >> Gtalk | cine celica 564,360 
Michigan . ......<.. 320 Washington. ...... 360,220 
Montana . i........ 8,432,257 Wyoming. ........ 15,259,822 
Nebraska . ......%.. ; —_—_——_—— 
NOVEMBRE fico 8 cee on 131,019 GORGE is eh ee tc ke 78,404,553 


At first the Land Office men were rather strict in 
their interpretation of this law, which stipulates that 


the land must be of such a character “that 640 acres 
are reasonably required for the support of a family.” 
This interpretation has, however, been modified ; for not 
long since the Land Office at one fell swoop announced 
the classification of no less than 11,000,000 acres of 
such lands lying in southern New Mexico. Some of 
this, of course, is land that meets fairly well the re- 
quirements of the law, but hundreds of thousands of 
acres cannot by any possible.stretch of the imagination 
—at least the imagination of a cowman—be considered 
capable of supporting a family, unless it be a family 
of horned toads. Yet the surprising thing is that the 
Land Office records show applications for a large ma- 
jority of these homesteads, poor as they are. 


With such tremendous inroads upon what is left of 
the public domain, any further attempt to secure legis- 
lation looking to its preservation as a “natural grazing 
commons,” to be administered and supervised by the 
federal government, seems absolutely useless; for there 
is not enough left to be worth administering. 


In the vicinity of the national forests the stockmen, 
anxious to preserve intact their ranges, are working 
hard to have many good-sized areas added to the for- 
ests as purely grazing propositions, to be administered 
along with the forest ranges. At this time there are 
no less than ten separate measures before Congress 
looking to such additions, most of which no doubt will 
pass sooner or later. Quite recently over 1.000,000 
acres of land in the Thunder Mountain region of Idaho 


_were added to near-by national forests by act of Con- 


gress. This land is well timbered, but it was due 
wholly to the activities of the stockmen using the area 
that the bill was introduced and passed. Another such 
big addition was one of some 500,000 acres in north- 
eastern California, which was added to an adjoining 
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national forest. Practically every acre of this land 
was grazing pure and simple, and the stockmen earn- 
estly demanded its inclusion in the forest. If the stock- 


men of the West save anything from the wreck, it will, 
be through such congressional action, which is not par- 
ticularly hard to accomplish if those interested get to- 
gether and back up their representatives at Washington. 

Returning to the question of grazing control of the 
public domain, it is interesting to look back over the 
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of Nebraska, providing for “the control of grazing uj) 
the public lands in the arid states and territories.” 
This measure authorized the President, “with the c 
sent of the governor of the state or territory affeci 
to establish by proclamation grazing districts upon 
public lands of the United States.” The Secretary 
Agriculture was designated to administer these 
tricts, and to “charge and collect reasonable fees for 
grazing permits.” This was not satisfactory to the 


] 


TYPICAL WESTERN STOCKMAN’S HOME 
A Little Patch of Farm Land for Winter Feed, with Plenty of Rough Grazing Land Adjoining It 


record and note the various efforts made to secure such 
legislation. The real pioneer in this matter was Sen- 
ator Foster, of Washington, who on December 20, 1899, 
introduced a bill “to provide for the leasing of «the 
public lands and to produce revenue for agricultural 
development.” This bill was frankly an effort to raise 
money by leasing the lands. Nothing came of it, how- 
ever, as far as congressional action was concerned; but 
the matter was the, subject of a vast amount of dis- 
cussion at every stockmen’s meeting in the West. 

The agitation finally took definite shape in the in- 
troduction, in April, 1906, of a bill by Senator Burkett, 


stockmen, who wanted the charge specifically mentioned 
in any bill, so that there would be no question as to 
what a “reasonable fee” was. There was also a lot 
of objection to taking the governors into the matter. 
The lands being federal property, eastern members of 
Congress could not see where the governors came it. 
Accordingly Senator Burkett, on December 21, 19!'7, 
introduced a new bill, entitled “a bill to place the pub- 
lic lands of the United States suitable only for grazing 
under the control of the Secretary of Agriculture,” eic. 
This law, as did most of the succeeding ones, und:r- 
took to establish a maximum or minimum price for 
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orazing on an acreage basis—four cents for the best and 
one-half cent an acre for the poorest. The second Bur- 
kett bill provided for a committee, to be appointed by 
the governor of each state, to establish certain funda- 
mental points as to division of the ranges, class of 
stock to be grazed, etc. It also left out the clause pro- 
viding for the consent of the governors. 

In February, 1908, Senator Curtis, of Kansas, in- 
troduced a grazing bill which placed the control in the 


In February, 1910, Senator Curtis reintroduced his 
original bill, considerably modified. 

In December, 1911, Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, tried his hand on a grazing lease bill “for the 
improvement of grazing on the public lands of the 
United States,” which contained some new and rather 
interesting features, as might be expected from its 
author. Its end was peaceful and painless. 

The next grazing bill was that of Representative 
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DESERT AND SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS 
Millions of Acres of This Class of Public Domain—Useless for Agricultural Purposes Unless Water Can Be Placed on It 


hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, but a committee 
selected from the users of the ranges was to manage 
affairs, the secretary to be the umpire in all disputes 
which they could not settle among themselves. 
Representative Scott, of Kansas, in February, 1908, 
also took a fling at grazing legislation; his bill merely 
authorizing the President to “establish from time to 
time grazing districts upon the public domain,” and to 
issue permits for periods of not more than ten years. 
Senator Burkett’s first and second bills died in 
committee, but he introduced 4 third one (Senate Bill 
286) in March, 1909, containing slight changes as to 
certain points. 


Lever, of Virginia, who in February, 1912, introduced / 
a measure which followed the lines of the La Follette 
bill very closely. 

In the same Congress Representative Stephens, of 
Texas, introduced a bill, July 8, 1912, “providing for 
the lease of the public grazing lands of the arid states 
and territories.” This measure was practically iden- 
tical with the Texas state land leasing law. Its plan 
was to put the land up for bids and turn it over to the 
highest bidder, but it limited the acreage which any one 
person or corporation could lease to “not more than 
two sections of watered land and six sections of dry 
grazing land.” It was so absolutely unworkable that 
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it suited no one, and everybody interested in the sub- 
ject fell upon it with might and main. 

On December 15, 1913, Representative Kent, of 
California, himself an active range stockman, intro- 
duced a bill “for the improvement of grazing on the 
public lands of the United States, and to regulate the 
same.” Of all the measures admitted to the diamond 
of congressional debate, this was the only one that got 
as far as first base. All others “fanned out” at the 
plate and never came to bat. It had a respectful hear- 
ing before the House Committee on Public Lands, but, 
on the vote to report it out, failed to receive a majority. 

After the Kent bill came one by Senator Gronna, 
of North Dakota, which in general was much like its 
predecessors, except that it proposed to put the whole 
matter in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior 
‘instead of those of the Secretary of Agriculture—a 
most unfortunate change, as far as the interests of the 
stockmen went. The Gronna bill was introduced in the 
Senate on July 10, 1913, and quickly faded into ob- 
scurity. 

On December 6, 1915, Representative Stephens re- 
introduced his bill in the House; but it, too, soon passed 
into the Great Beyond. 

On June 6, 1919, Senator King, of Utah, introduced 
what will undoubtedly be the last grazing lease bill we 
shall ever see. Senator King has always been in favor 
of ceding the remaining public lands to the states; but, 
as this bill bore the legend “introduced by request,” 
his action was purely official, and, after being referred 
to the proper committee, the bill has reposed there 
quietly and peacefully ever since. 

Meanwhile there had come to Congress from New 
Mexico a man named Ferguson, whose almost sole pur- 
pose in seeking election was to secure the passage of an 
act which would allow the entry of 640 acres of purely 
grazing land for stock-raising purposes. Mr. Fergu- 
son’s idea was that little of the°land left was fit for 
agriculture, but lots of it was capable of making a set- 
tler a good living, if he only had enough of it. Thus 
on April 18, 1914, was introduced a bill to “provide for 
stock-raising homesteads.” Its fundamental principle 
appealed to every western congressman; for in it they 
saw a fine chance to bury forever any idea of a grazing 
lease ‘bill, and to separate Uncle Sam from vast tracts 


‘of his public domain then lying idle and producing no 


tax money for the states. Eastern congressmen would not 
under any circumstances agree to a bill that ceded the 
public lands to each state, but they could hardly object 
to one allowing the homesteader to secure a piece of 
them. Almost to a man the western stockmen were 


against the bill, regardless of whether they were sheep- 


men or cowmen. Nevertheless, after a public hearing 
which was attended by the largest number of repre- 
sentative stockmen ever gathered in Washington, it was 
reported out favorably by the committee and passed 
by the House without any trouble. In the Senate it 
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made its way easily through the various legislative 
mazes, until it was finally put on the Senate calendar 
for passage. Unfortunately it did not get before ihe 
Senate until the afternoon of March 3, 1915, when, cue 
to the fact that the session ended at midnight, there 
was the usual congestion of bills. Mr. Ferguson 
haunted the Senate chamber, determined that his meas- 
ure should pass. By clever handling the bill was finally 
got before the Senate, but only under the “unanimous 
consent” rule. The clerk started to read its first 
paragraph, when a senator, who had not been present 
when the bill was called up, dropped -into the chamber 
and asked what it was. On being informed that it 
was the 640-acre grazing homestead bill up for final 
passage, he shouted: “I object!” And that ended it for 
that session. 

Mr. Ferguson having been defeated for re-election, 
at the next session of Congress his bill was reiniro- 
duced by Representative Ferris, of Oklahoma, and on 
December 29, 1916, it was passed and became a lav. 
With its passage, in my judgment, any real chance for 
securing a grazing lease law for the rest of the public 
domain went glimmering. By the time these home. 
steads are all taken up there will not be much public 
domain left for the stockmen to worry over. 


Looking over the whole situation created by this 
640-acre law, the disinterested student must concede 
that it has some points which will help the stockmen 
of the West materially. The stock-driveway part of 
it, for instance, was a mighty wise provision, for which 
the stockmen can thank A. F. Potter, at that time 
Associate Forester. Mr. Potter, with his usual keen 
vision, realized that the 640-acre settlers were going to 
break up the open ranges in such a way that the range 
stock would not be able to reach the open lands or the 
national forests, unless the owners paid tribute to the 
squatters Under this proviso the General Land Oflice 
has laid out a network of stock trails in the western 
range states that will prove increasingly valuable year 
after year. To date over 9,000,000 acres of public 
domain have been set aside for this purpose alone. 

As for the general effect of this legislation, I am 
inclined to think that, while for the next ten years it 
is rather going to upset range conditions, and cuuse 
more or less friction between the stockmen and ile 
homesteaders, in the final analysis it seems certain 
that a majority of the entries under this law are purely 
speculative: just as soon as the holders get title to 
their land it will be in the market for the highest 
hidder, if it has not already been sold long before. 
The law requires a residence of only seven months 
out of each twelve to obtain title, and in the three-year 
term that means but twenty-one months. Then every 
soldier gets credit on this time for the full length of his 
enlistment, which for a man who served two years cuts 
down the time needed for securing title to a very short 
period. There will be buyers for every acre of ‘his 
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land, no matter how poor it is, and thus it will eventu- 
ally pass into strong hands and gradually be consoli- 
dated, until we shall find ourselves with a mighty 
pig problem of land monopoly throughout the range 
states. 

Aside from this, however, the lands will be con- 
served and put to their very highest use by the owners; 
the taxes will come to the states from them; and the 
number, grade, and quality of the live stock grazed 
upon them must naturally be increased—a thing which 
to a great extent will justify the monopoly. 


Looking back over the twenty years in which this 
fight for a lease law, or regulation of the public range, 
has been going on, the outstanding fact remains that, 
had not the sheepmen of the West bitterly fought the 
idea of federal control when President Roosevelt was in 
the full tide of his power and firm in his determination 
to see it passed, the law would undoubtedly have been 
enacted in 1907. In his earnest desire to help the 
cause, Mr. Roosevelt in January, 1907, appointed a 
committee of stockmen, and asked them to come to 
Washington and advise with him as to the matter. 
This committee consisted of Senator Warren, of Wyo- 
ming; H. A.. Jastro, of California; Frank M. Stewart, 
of South Dakota; Martin Garn, of Idaho; and myself, 
from New Mexico. Mr. Roosevelt’s enthusiasm for the 
bill was great, and he spoke of the measure as one 
for which his administration would do its utmost to 
make it a success. I know that he was bitterly dis- 
appointed at the outcome, for he sincerely believed it 
would be of the most lasting benefit to the live-stock 
interests of the West, regardless of the class of stock 
grazed. 

However, all this water ran under the wheel long 
ago. The public domain as such will soon cease to be 
worth considering. The 640-acre law is working even 
better than its originator ever dreamed of, and, if it 
does not settle up the country with a homesteader on 
every section, as he liked to prophesy, it will eventually 
separate at least one-half of the present public domain 
from Uncle Sam, and get it into the hands of the tax- 
paying citizens; which, after all, may not be so bad as 
many people have thought. There is one thing which 
western stockmen do not forget, and that is that, no 
matter what the needs are, we cannot add a single acre 
to our land area. We may increase its carrying capa- 
city, but not its extent. 


Therefore, as this nation grows, these grazing lands 
are bound to increase in value—even the poorest of 
them; and the man who lays in plenty of it at present 
prices will not have to live to be very old to see its 
value advance with every passing year; and through 
it his business will be placed on a firm, prosperous, and 
satisfactory basis. ' 


“T beg to compliment your company on getting out a very 
able and valuable magazine- for the live-stock producers.”— 
JAMES MACFARLANE, Walden, Colo. 
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GRAZING ON NATIONAL FORESTS AND ON 
PRIVATE LANDS 
BY VERNON METCALF 
Secretary, Nevada Live Stock Association 
N THE DISCUSSIONS which have occurred in Congress in 
connection with the proposed increase in forest grazing 
fees considerable has been said as to the relative value of 
grazing on national forests as compared with: that on privately 
owned lands; the idea, of course, being to attempt to base 
forest fees upon prices charged for leases of private lands, 
thus commercializing our grazing resources. i 
When the recent 25 and 100 per cent advances in forest 
fees were made, a study was conducted by the Forest Service 
to determine the average prices paid for grazing on leased 
lands. On this subject A. F. Potter, until recently Associate 
Forester, has repeatedly stated that in his judgment the present 
forest fees equal two-thirds of the average charge for privately 
owned lands, and that the one-third difference is justified be- 
cause of the disadvantages incident to forest grazing. In other 
words, the fees represent practically the commercial value of the 
forest forage. In view of the many restrictions under which 
the stock-grower must operate on the forest ranges, it might 
well be asked if it would not be more equitable to charge the 
grazing permittee not over one-half of the price paid for private 
lands, even on a full commercial basis. It is thought that any 
reasonable man would be inclined to this opinion from a con- 
sideration of the following points: 


Permittee Subjected to Many Regulations 

In the first place, the man grazing his stock on privately 
owned lands has absolute knowledge of his rights. Knowing 
just what he may expect, he can plan his business ahead. 
On the national forests, on the other hand, no one is allowed 
to graze except under sufferance. 

A forest permit in no way guarantees the stockman ex- 
clusive use of the areas on which this stock is grazing. When 
the Forest Service allows him to place so many head of stock 
upon the range, giving him a reasonable space in which to 
operate, its part of the contract is discharged. The stockman 
has nothing to do with any particular area of land, and has 
no control of land. Other stockmen may be, and often are, 
allowed to graze their stock with his, on the same general 
area or on the same identical area. 

If a non-permittee trespasses upon a forest range, and 
his stock consumes the food which otherwise would be avail- 
able for the stock covered by permit, the stockman is in a 
very disadvantageous position for. securing damages. The 
usual practice is for the Forest Service to sue the trespasser, 
collect damages, and keep the money. 


Uncertainty of Tenure a Serious Handicap 

Before a forest grazing permit can be secured, the applicant 
must agree to several stipulated provisions, among which is 
a contract to fight forest fires, binding both employer and 
employees. He must also agree to remove his stock at the 
discretion of the officials, making his period of tenure-at all 
times uncertain. 

Since the interests of the majority must be protected, the 
government takes all the best of it in a grazing contract, 
reserving the right to discontinue it at any time. It is not 
possible to secure forest grazing privileges covering any rea- 
sonable number of years and not subject to change. As a 
consequence, the stockman cannot plan his business affairs 
ahead with any degree of assurance. Policies change almost 
overnight, as also do regulations and plans of administration. 


Stockman Restricted as to Financial Transactions 
A stockman grazing on a national forest is restricted in 
his business dealings. If his privilege is not to suffer, he 
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must observe a great variety of regulations as to who secures 
an interest in his outfit, and in what outfits he himself secures 
an interest. If he incorporates his outfit, his privilege is 
subject .to reduction. He can make -practically no change 
in the status of his outfit without being subject to rule. If 
he wishes to sell out, he can give no assurance to the purchaser 
that the range privilege will follow the stock. If it does 
follow it, at the discretion of the officials, a reduction, known 
as a “transfer reduction,” is applied, lowering the value of the 
outfit. 

A forest grazing permittee is often restricted as to place 
of residence. One of the rules is that a new applicant, to 
qualify for a permit, must be a resident rancher. If he is 
admitted, he must maintain that standing, losing his permit 
if he fails to do so. 

He is restricted as to disposition of his property holdings. 
Permits to new owners and purchasers are based on property 
holdings. Nothing can be done affecting the title of these 
holdings without affecting the privilege of grazing. If a 
permittee disposes of his property, he may lose his permit. 

He is absolutely restricted as to expansion of his outfit 
by limits above which he may not go, regardless of his willing- 
ness to purchase in full the rights and privileges of others, 
and regardless of the amount of dependent property which 
he may own and the number of stock which such dependent 
property is capable of supporting. 

A forest grazing permit of any size at all is subject to 
reduction periodically for admittance of new stockmen and 
for purposes of increasing the permits of smaller stockmen. 


Restricted as to Numbers, Classes, and Handling of Stock 


A forest permittee is restricted as to the dates on which 
he may go upon the range with his stock, and as to the length 
of time he may stay. He is restricted as to the class of stock 
which he may graze. If he is grazing sheep, he may not 
change to cattle, or vice versa, without authority from the offi- 
cials, 

A forest grazing permittee must stand for as many counts 
of his stock as may be desired by the officials, with consequent 
loss from continual handling, rounding up, etc. He must salt 
it, distribute it over the range, bed and water it, etc., accord- 
ing to rules laid down. He is limited as to the number of 
_ Sheep placed in a band. If he has a few head of stock in 
excess of his permit, he must either run them on separate 
ranges, one bunch inside and another outside the forest, or 
force the sale of the excess, which always results in hardship. 

He is subject to the closing of any part of his accustomed 
range area at any time, for such purposes as protection of 
cut-over -timber areas, planted areas, recreation areas, city 
watershed areas, etc.; and, as no natural or artificial barrier 
exists, the expense of keeping his stock off these areas is his. 
He is liable to lose his range at any time through locations 
under homestead, mining, and similar laws. 

Others Get Benefit of His Improvements 

A forest grazing permittee is not allowed to construct 
improvements on his range area to suit himself; he must 
first secure permits from the officials. If he gets a permit 
and spends his money on an improvement, he must allow other 
permittees occupying the same area to make full use of this 
improvement. In exceptional cases, only is he allowed to 
inclose his range with a fence. 

If, through improvements, or the judicious handling of the 
stock, a forest grazing permittee increases the carrying capacity 
of his range, the increase does not inure to his benefit, but is 
usually apportioned to others. 

A forest grazing permittee may not suit himself as to 
continuity of business. If he does not use the range for two 
consecutive years, he loses his privilege; and forest privileges 
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are not transferable, so that he may not let another take his 
place. 
Game Animals Given Preference 

There is no way for a grazing permittee to protect himself 
against competition for forage by herbivorous game animals 
or wild horses. Usually, on a national forest, when the inter. 
ests of stockmen and those of game animals clash, the domestic 
stock, our meat-providers, must give way. The present situ. 
ation in Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, is a good example of this 
situation. 

Most forest ranges are located far from shipping and 
winter-feeding points, necessitating long trailing, with consp- 
quent heavy loss both in flesh and life. 

On a forest range, particularly in the case of cattlemen, 
every individual is subject to the will of the majority. If the 
majority of stockmen using any range wish it, the Forest 
Service will adopt and enforce rules pertaining to breed of 
animals, percentage of steers and breeding stuff, dehorning, 
salting, bull laws, and construction of range improvements 
at pro-rata cost. In fact, the possibilities are almost limitless 
—justly so, of course, when the interests of all are concerned. 

Grazing Not a Right but a Privilege 

As emphasized by the Forest Service itself, grazing of 
live stock on a national forest is not a right; it is a privilege— 
personal, non-transferable, temporary, allowable only so long 
as it does not interfere with the primary purposes for which 
the national forests were created—viz., timber and watershed 
protection. 

It is not being asserted that the above-described conditions 
are not justified. The object has solely been to point out the 
difference between using a range absolutely controlled by the 
stockmen by reason of ownership or lease, and grazing upon 
a national forest under sufferance of the authorities and where 
the interests of large numbers of stockmen must be safe- 
guarded. 


Grazier on Private Lands Unhampered 
In the case of privately owned or leased ranges practically 


none of these restrictions exist. Here the stockman has abso- 
lute control of the land. The area is exclusively his for the 
term of the contract. It is no longer a privilege, but a right; 
and he is in a position to defend that right. If he owns his 
range, no question of his equities under contract can arise. 
If he leases, he is at least free to bargain for an even break, 
and not compelled to give the lessor all the best of it, as in 
the case of a government contract. In the private contract 
all rights are usually defined, and both parties may reckon 
definitely with just what may be expected to happen during 
its term. This spells stability—and there is no one factor 
which means so much to the success of a stock-growing enter- 
prise as that. These leases, and particularly railroad-land 
leases, generally provide that the lessee may have first chance 
to purchase in case of sale. 

The grazier on privately owned lands may, among oiher 
things, graze as much stock as he wishes, as long as he wisiies, 
without affecting his rights. He may graze whatever class of 
stock he prefers, and may change at any time to suit his 
convenience. In case of trespass he can usually secure iam- 
ages compensating him for his loss of feed. 

His financial dealings and business relations are his own 
affair, so far as the tenure of his range is concerned. He is 
completely protected from any effect on his range of other 
transactions, such as transfer of his stock or any other prop- 
erty, excepting the range itself. 


Is Assured of Stable Conditions 
He may count.absolutely on stable conditions, so fai as 
range is concerned, outside of the acts of God, for the duration 


of his contract; and there is no limit placed on such a contract 
a 
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by regulations having the effect of law. As a matter of fact, 
having ownership of his range, or a lease, he is free in all 
his other movements. He may live where he will, expand 
his outfit according to his ability, discontinue operations for 
as long aS he may wish, transfer his range, sublease it. He 
is not subject to extra handling of his stock for counts. He 
may handle it on the range to suit himself as to breed, grade, 
class, salt, bulls, water, etc. He is not subject to the wishes 
of any majority. If he has a few more animals than the thinks 
his range can support, he is at liberty to work out his problem 
in his own way. If he wishes to run a large number for a 
shorter period, well and good. 

He may fence, subject to the arrangements of his contract. 
No one can arbitrarily:make any change in this. No one may 
close any certain area upon him. He can protect himself, 
subject to the law of the land, in the case of tourists, recrea- 
tionists, hunters, dogs, game animals, wild horses, etc. He 
is fairly safe from interference by Congress—having reference 
by this to arbitrary measures thrust upon one section of the 
country simply: because of the rule of the majorities. 


Difference in Rates a Just One 

From the above, it seems reasonable that anyone familiar 
with operating live stock on the range would agree that there 
should be a wide difference between rates charged for grazing 
privileges on national-forest ranges and those charged for 
grazing rights on privately owned or controlled lands, taking 
into consideration the relative advantages and disadvantages. 

It is understood that several of the congressmen most 
vitally concerned in pushing through an increase in national- 
forest fees come from sections where live stock is produced 
in pastures or under fence, and that they are of the opinion 
that the producers in these sections are suffering from unfaif 
competition, owing to differences in cost of production between 
those sections and the range country. To help elucidate this 
subject, I shall here point out a few of the relative advantages 
and disadvantages existing between production of meat under 
fence, in pastures, and on the open and national-forest ranges 
of the West. 


Advantages of Meat Production under Fence 

Under fence, the cattleman has much better control of his 
stock in the matter of breeding. He can absolutely regulate 
the breed, as bulls other than his own may be kept away from 
his herd. He can make sure that all his females of breeding 
age are bred, thus increasing his calf crop from 50 to 95 per 
cent. He can make sure that his immature females are not 
prematurely bred. He does not have to see his calf crop suffer 
from too many steers on the range. He can forget the neces- 
sity of breeding his stuff to stand the rigors of weather on the 
open range, and can breed for size, weight, and quality, thus 
enormously increasing the net profit from each animal. He 
has the opportunity for close supervision—which means 
avoidance of leaks and losses, and every chance for increased 
production. 

Under fence, losses from theft are almost unknown. On 
the range they make an enormous hole in profits. In case of 
disease, the stockman having close supervision can get prompt 
action, : 

Under fence, expense of handling is largely reduced, as 
but comparatively few attendants are needed. Gain in flesh 
is much greater than under range conditions, as has been 
proved conelusively by experiments carried on by the Forest 
Service. This is due to lack of molestation of the animals— 
allowing them to graze under natural conditions, feeding as 
they wish, trailing as they wish, moving to water as they wish. 
Forage conditions, or carrying capacity, are greatly increased 
under fenee, due to lack of excess trampling and to ability 
to regulate numbers. 
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Under fence, the expense of round-ups, covering great areas 
of range, is avoided, as is loss of flesh from handling, trailing, 
etc. Losses from inclement weather, predatory animals, poison- 
ous plants, etc., are practically negligible; while in the range 
country these average from 15 to 25 per cent. 


Under fence, the stockman is not troubled with the tourist, 
hunter, camper, and dogs. The game question does not bother 
him, nor do the wants of others than himself, so far as his 
range is concerned. 


Congress Might Spend Money More Wisely 


If Congress wishes to spend $25,000 to establish the facts 
stated above, well and good. It would be much better, how- 
ever, to spend some money improving conditions on the ranges 
of the West, increasing their ability to produce meat products, 
and thus adding to our national prosperity. Further, Congress 
might well consider revising the commercial appraisal of all 
the resources included within the national forests, instead of 
aiming only at the stock-grower. Are they sure the lumbermen 
are paying for stumpage on a commercial basis, or that water 
power is being charged for on such a basis? Do they know 
that bona-fide settlers are allowed to graze up to ten head of 
milk or work stock without charge, and to get a limited amount 
of dead and down timber for fuel without charge? Here are 
chances for more revenue, if it is simply a question of “raising 
the wind.” 

It naturally is cause for wonderment that these same men 
one minute urge production—increased production—and the 
next minute try their very best to make preduction more diffi- 
cult; also, that they argue one moment for reduced prices, and 
the next moment are strenuously striving to increase costs. 
The impression seems to prevail that the location of the pro- 
ducer is the determining factor. If he lives in the West, he 
does not need any help. 

Further attempts will -undoubtedly be made in Congress 
along this line. It is earnestly hoped that the men representing 
the West will see to it That nothing is left undone to protect 
our producers. 


RECLAMATION IN THE NORTHWEST 


ONVENING IN SEATTLE on September 16-18, six hundred 

delegates from the five states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming united in urging the fullest co-opera- 
tion of all interests concerned and the adoption of a definite 
national policy as necessary steps toward solving the problem 
of reclaiming the arid and semi-arid lands of the West. A 
new organization, to be known as the Northwestern Reclama- 
tion League, was launched, whose object is to be the pro- 
motion of all practicable irrigation schemes, big and little, with 
the Columbia Basin project as its most immediate task. The 
league’s program, as expressed in the resolutions adopted at 
the congress, includes the following: 


Inauguration of a vigorous educational campaign, especially 
in the East, where the subject of reclamation is but imperfectly 
understood; 

Expansion of irrigation activities to be carried on through 
the Reclamation Service under the Department of the Interior; 

More liberal federal appropriation for the investigation of 
water resources; 

Reservations for reclamation purposes wherever the Fed- 
eral Power Commission grants permits or leases for water- 
power sites; 

Permission from the Department of the Interior to conduct 
surveys within national parks, where this can be done without 
endangering the public use of such parks; 

Education of investment bankers as to the desirability 
of irrigation-district bonds; 

Enlargement of the revolving fund of the Reclamation 
Service to not less than $250,000,000 by congressional authori- 
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zation, or an extension of the credit of the government along 
the lines advocated in the Smith-Fletcher bill. 


An executive board, composed of three members from each 
of the states represented, was named. James A. Johnson, of 
Shelby, Mont., was elected president, and James A. Ford, of 
Spokane, Wash., secretary of the league. In a letter to the 
congress Secretary of the Interior Payne pledged the whole- 
hearted collaboration of his department in the work which the 
new organization is setting out to do. 


THE SOUTHERN TARIFF CONGRESS 


N EVENT fraught with great promise for the live-stock 

industry of the South was the organization at New Or- 
leans last month, at a congress of more than one hundred 
delegates representing every line of productive endeavor, of the 
Southern Tariff Association—a body designed to protect the 
interests of producers in matters of tariff legislation. Recog- 
nition of the fact that the stock-raiser is one of the heaviest 
losers under the present tariff system, and that adequate pro- 
tection must be accorded him if his industry is to survive, was 
reflected in the predominant place given to cattlemen in the 
discussions of the meeting and in committee appointments. 

The association is to be strictly non-partisan in character. 
Its purposes are thus set forth in the official call for the con- 
gress, signed by John H. Kirby, of Texas; John M. Parker, 
governor of Louisiana, and George W. Armstrong, owner of 
large cattle interests in Mississippi and Texas: 

“1. To provide a non-partisan forum for the discussion of 


public policies, as they affect the progress and prosperity of 
southern industry. 


“2. To recommend to the Federal Tariff Commission and 
to Congress a tariff schedule on southern products that will 
equalize the cost of production in this country with that of 
foreign countries, consistent with the public welfare. 


“3. To discuss enlarging the powers of the Federal Tariff 
Commission by giving it authority to adjust schedules to meet 
the changed conditions brought about by natural or artificial 
causes, where such a course is clearly fiecessary to foster Ameri- 
can industry and to conserve the public welfare. 


“4, To discuss the problems of foreign trade development, 
and the bearing thereon of the fact that the United States is 
now a creditor instead of a debtor nation; and the need for 
American markets for those foreign products relied upon by 
foreign consumers of American products to pay their bills. 


“5. To form a standing committee commissioned to speak 
for the productive industries of the South on national and 
international commercial policies of government. 

“6. To permanently organize the Southern Tariff Associ- 
ation.” 

In addressing the congress, Governor Parker, who presided 
at the meetings, emphasized the fact that the tariff is not a 
political matter, but an economic problem. This country owes 
it as a duty to its producers to proteet them against competi- 
tion from nations whose methods and standards are different 
from ours. Today millions of pounds of raw hides and wool 
are being imported into the United States free of duty, forcing 
down the price of the home product below the cost of pro- 
duction, while manufactured goods of all kinds are coddled at 
every stage, until shoes, for example, in spite of free hides, 
have gone up 400 per cent. _ Capital and labor are both catered 
to by our law-making bodies, because both are strongly or- 
ganized; but the farmer and ranchman—the very pillars of 
our economic structure—lacking such organization, receive no 
recognition whatever at the hands of politicians. Co-operation 
is the one essential, until the man who tills the soil, who 
feeds and clothes the world, secures just treatment. 

Strong indorsement of the necessity of getting together 
for the common good was voiced by Colonel Ike T. Pryor, who 
graphically described conditions on the Mexican side of 
the Rio Grande. The importation of cattle and sheep from 
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Mexico and other countries where cost of production is low, 
he said, is gradually undermining the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can live-stock producer. The only escape from complete ruin 
is found in prompt and adequate protection. 


Senator Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico, urged the impor. 
tance of making the activities of the new association nationa] 
rather than sectional in scope, pointing out the interdepeng- 
erce of productive industries in the matter of tariff legislation, 


That the American consumer must become either a fish- 
eater or a vegetarian, unless tariff legislation can be enacted 
which will secure for the producer a fair profit, was the opin- 
ion of F, S. Hastings, of Texas. Whether such tariff is called 
protective or one for revenue only is immaterial, as long as 
it accomplishes its purpose. The probability of increasing meat 
imports from South America and other surplus countries niust 
be realized and met. 


John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., was elected president 
of the association; Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, N. C., vice. 
president; John T. Scott, Houston, Tex., treasurer; J. A. Arnold, 
Fort Worth, Tex., manager; Ida M. Darden, Fort Worth, Tex., 
publicity director. 


An executive committee, representative of every line of 
productive activity, was named. The interests of the cattle 
industry on this committee will be looked after by such men 
as Ike T. Pryor, F. S. Hastings, and A. M. McFaddin, who 
will be:supplemented by others at an early date. 


Another session of the association will be called in the near 
future, when the question of tariff s¢hedules for different lines 
of industry will be taken up and put in shape to be presented 
to Congress at Washington. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIVE-STOCK MARKETING 
CONFERENCE 


NE BIG UNION of co-operative live-stock selling agencies 

was the slogan of the co-operative marketing conference 
held at Chicago on October 9, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Many co-operative shipping 
associations were represented; packer, railroad, and stock-yard 
officials were on the ground in strong force; but old-line com- 
mission men ignored the event. No further action than em- 
powering J. R. Howard, president of the federation, to appoint 
a committee to consider ways and means was taken, but the 
Farmers’ Union of Iowa served notice of intention to establish 
a selling agency at Chicago on the same plan as that new con- 
ducted at Omaha by the Nebraska union. Temporarily the 
furore has subsided, but President Frank J. Hagenbarth, of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, has not only indorsed the 
movement, but issued a call for a meeting at Salt Lake City, 
November 9, to consider the establishment of agencies at 
Chicago, Omaha, and Denver. L. H. Heller, assistant secretary 
of that organization, is working out the details of a tentative 
proposition to be presented to that gathering. 

Herbert W. Mumford, of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, and an avowed champion of co-operative selling at the 
market, was the principal speaker at the conference. The stock- 
cattle problem was discussed at some length. The present 
central market system, by which, it was contended, cattle <oing 
back to the country are penalized by two commissions, « fill, 
and a speculators’ profit, was roundly excoriated. Munford 
maintained that this species of parasitism could be eliminated 
by taking a survey of cattle-feeders’ requirements, purchsing 
co-operatively, and eliminating the stock-yard middleman, i‘ not 
both commissions. Economy in handling stock and fecding 
cattle, by avoiding useless railroad mileage through bringing 
the western breeder and the Corn Belt feeder into contact, was 
advocated. 
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Mumford denounced second-hand trading at the live-stock 
markets, instancing the success of the Omaha co-operative con- 
cein in buying feeders without dealing with speculators as proof 
that it was possible. He said: 

“To attempt to maintain that the methods of marketing 
which have served us more or less satisfactorily in the past are 
most likely to serve us satisfactorily in the future exhibits a 
failure to recognize that conditions have changed and will con- 
tinue to change. Most other lines of activity have changed quite 
radically. Methods of marketing farm products have not shown 
improvement at all comparable with improvement in other lines 
of activity. There have been instances of sectional and spas- 
modic efforts more or less successful, but such movements as are 
now being contemplated are of very recent origin. That farmers 
in the past have not given adequate attention to marketing their 
products to advantage may be news to the general public, but 
as a farmer I recognize the truthfulness of the statement, nor do 
I take any great degree of pride in the admission.” 


Mumford’s contentions were: 

That stabilization of live-stock values could best be accom- 
plished by regulating supply, and that only a gigantic co-opera- 
tive organization would be equal to this task; 

That values should be based, primarily, on feed cost during 
the period of production, and not on prices current at the time 
of marketing; 

That the present system of centralized marketing was in 
the interest of the grower, and should be maintained; 

That no justification for centralization and combination 
beyond the point of securing economy in production and distribu- 
tion exists; : 

That organized and centralized buying can be met only by 
organized and centralized selling; 

That the individual grower in the country cannot match 
wits with the expert buyer. 

It was unanimously decided that live-stock marketing 
agencies, to be effective, must be co-operative, not competitive. 
This generated the “One Big Union” idea. Mumford attacked 
the present method of handling stockers and feeders, asserting 
that it had long been a bone of contention and dissatisfaction, 
not meeting the approval of anyone except traders and stocker- 
dealers. 

Cc. H. Watts, of Omaha, contended that elimination of the 
country buyer by co-operative shipping concerns did not solve 
the problem, and that, unless the movement embraced selling 
operations at the market, it would be a partial failure. He 
recited what the Omaha co-operative concern had accomplished 
at Omaha in reducing cost to shippers, and urged one agency at 
Chicago and other principal markets. 

F. E. Osborne, of South St. Paul, manager of the Equity 
Co-operative Agency there, discussed the stock-cattle problem, 
asserting that commission men on that market had a practice of 
selling thin cattle to speculators for less money than feeders 
bid, citing instances where several thousand dollars’ profit had 
been made on single consignments in this manner. He told of 
success with co-operative selling agencies at Canadian markets. 

The movement has so far aroused no interest in regular 
commission circles. It is understood that officials of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association have begun negotiations with the 
object of acquiring a sheep commission concern established at 
Chicago and Omaha, and are laying plans to supply Corn Belt 
feeders with thin western lambs direct from the range. 


NEW ECONOMIC COMMISSION OUTLINES 
PROGRAM | 


ERMANENT ORGANIZATION of the Economic Commission 

of the American Farm Bureau Federation was effected at 
Chicago last month. James N. McBride, of Lansing, Mich., was 
elected chairman, and Henry A. Wallace, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary. Among the recommendations of the commission were 
the following: 


Establishment at leading agricultural colleges of special 
marketing courses for standard farm products; 
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Increased appropriations for the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
for the purpose of enabling it to supply weekly estimates of 
grain crops during the summer, and monthly live-stock esti- 
mates throughout the year; 


The undertaking, by the Office of Farm Management, of 
yearly cost-of-production studies covering the leading farm 
products, not only of the United States, but of such foreign 
countries as are our active competitors in the markets of the 
world; also investigation of weather, soil, and transportation 
conditions in such countries as Argentina, Australia, etc., in 
order to measure as accurately as possible the extent of future 
competition; 2 

The working-out by the Bureau of Markets of uniform 
methods of grading live stock and meat at the different markets, 
a thorough investigation into the normal seasonal demand for 
meats of different grades at packers’ branch houses in leading 
cities, and the compilation of live-stock receipts and prices by 
grades at chief markets; 

Collection by the Weather Bureau of data bearing on the 
relationship between weather and crop yields in such coun- 
tries as Argentina; 

Discussion with the Department of State of the desirability 
of stationing United States agricultural attachés in England, 
Germany, Russia, Argentina, Brazil, China, India, and Aus- 
tralia, whose duty it would be to gather information, to be 
promptly published through the weekly Market Reporter, con- 
cerning crops and live stock of such countries, prices of farm 
products, costs of production, exports and imports, and probable 
supply and demand; _ 

Legislation to increase the funds available for the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and the encourage- 
ment of more complete reporting systems in all the countries 
of the world; 

Legislation for short-time agricultural credits, and the prep- 
aration by the Association for Agriculture Legislation of data 
on this subject previous to March, 1921. 


WOOL-GROWERS WILL DEMAND IMPORT DUTY 


A DETERMINED EFFORT to secure legislation for the pro- 
tection of the American wool-grower will be made at the 
coming session of Congress, according to F. R. Marshall, secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers’ Association. The legislation 
asked for will be in the form of an import duty on foreign wool 
equal to the difference in cost of production between that and 
the domestic article. This would do away with the anomaly 
now witnessed, where millions of pounds of American wool 
repose in storehouses waiting for a buyer, while manufacturers 
are purchasing lower-priced wool in foreign countries. 


WOOL-GROWERS OF NEW MEXICO ASK FOR 
PROTECTION 


N OCTOBER 2 the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association 

met in semi-annual convention at Magdalena. Besides 
indorsing the action of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
at Salt Lake City, August 31 (see page 20 of the September 
PRODUCER), the convention adopted resolutions— 


Requesting that the War Finance Corporation “extend all 
loans on live stock in this territory, maturing this fall, for one 
full year;” ‘ 

Petitioning Congress speedily to pass a law “which will 
provide a reasonable protection from the importation of meat 
animals and their products;” 

Asking the Federal Reserve Board to “adopt a more liberal 
policy toward the producers of the nation;” 

Commending the services of the Bureau of Markets in 
“assisting and encouraging the formation of co-operative market- 
ing associations;” 

Urging the Interstate Commerce Commission to extend the 
-“limit on shippers’ return transportation to thirty days after 
the last shipment reaches the market;” 

Vigorously protesting “against any raise in grazing fees 
on the national forests at this time.” 


What the West needs is more reclamation and less declama- 
tion.—Pasadena Star-News. 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
BY JAMES E, POOLE 

AT CHANCE live-stock growers have to secure adequate cap- 

ital at reasonable cost! Every day adds new reams to the 
enormous flood of emissions under which the money market is 
literally buried. European monarchies, effete and otherwise, 
principalities and republics, are scrambling frantically to get 
their hands into Uncle Sam’s cash drawer; Canada and South 
America demand a share, and Mexico is looking longingly toward 
New York and Chicago. But the chief demand comes from 
domestic concerns heretofore considered in sound financial condi- 
tion—concerns credited with bagging enormous war profits and 
lugging fat surpluses around. One after another they step up 
to the captain’s office in quest of cash—always with the stereo- 
typed explanation that the money is needed to “care for current 
liabilities.” Each day’s mail is freighted with circulars describ- 
ing these emissions in such glowing language as only a bond- 
house publicist is capable of. Thousands of husky young men, 
who might be producing something, are scurrying about seeking 
reluctant investors. Verily the country might be more appro- 
priately called Borrovinia. The borrowing craze has become 
a mania. 


As these securities are being offered to the public at yields 
of 7% to 8 per cent, costing the borrowers considerably more 
when underwriting and other expenses are reckoned with, it is 

, obvious that live stock and agriculture can expect little until 
the furore subsides. What puzzles the average man is the loca- 
tion of the rat-hole down which all this money is disappearing. 
Enhanced cost of doing business has undoubtedly forced busi- 
ness, big and little, to employ more capital. Armour, for 
instance, now has a working capital of $173,400,000, against 
$58,599,000 in 1915; Swift’s has increased from $43,550,000 to 
$180,117,000 in that period, and Wilson’s from $9,329,000 to 
$40,680,000. Five years ago the Steel Trust was using only 
$243,000,000 in its business; today $569,988,000 is required. But 
what has become of the enormous war profits of big business? A 
Milwaukee leather concern, in the market for $5,000,000 at 8 per 
cent, announces that its profits in 1919 were over $4,000,000. 
To one unsophisticated in finance it would appear that a Sene- 
gambian is concealed somewhere in the wood-pile. 


Suspicion exists that much of the prosperity in which big 
business assumed to be reveling was more apparent than real; 
profits were probably on paper and received publicity to promote 
stock-selling. The term “inventory losses” throws a flood of 
light on the subject. I have in mind one Chicago mail-order 
house that recently borrowed $50,000,000 at 8 per cent. This 
concern is said to have bought $100,000,000 worth of goods at 
the crest of the boom—a purchase on which it stands to lose 
$20,000,000, even if it could liquidate. Grocery concerns involved 
in sugar speculation have lost more money on the slump than 
they profited on sugar for a decade past. Nearly every merchant 
in the country is stocked up with goods, meaning frozen credits. 


And the public has struck. Buying of all commodities has 
been sharply curtailed; last year’s extravagance is a thing of 
the past. In New York and Chicago you could discharge a shot- 
gun in any furrier’s shop without hitting a customer; jewelers 
are going “broke;” automobile row is deserted; and wherever a 
bargain sale is in progress people congregate. Notably has the 
purchasing power of the agrarian element been curtailed by the 
slump in agricultural products and live stock. Blue-sky invest- 
ment projects no longer get recognition; in fact, a large element 
of the community is down to bare rock, even scrimping in the 
matter of food and clothing. 


To assume that this mass of 7, 7%, and 8 per cent securities 
is*being absorbed by investment demand would be absurd. It is 
lying around brokers’ offices awaiting buyers, and piling up in 
bankers’ strong boxes, serving a useful purpose as collateral; 
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but the mass of undigested securities is not only enormous, but 
constantly increasing. 


Regardless of election results, it is a foregone conclusion 
that the country faces necessity for a period of economy. Pyo. 
moted by the loose license of the war, extravagance, which has 
been steadily increasing for years, reached its inflation apex 
during the past twelve months. Next in order are deflation, 
common-sense, efficiency, and “normalcy.” 


Perhaps one of the most potent influences forcing economy 
will be the higher standard of living established for labor with 
the increased remuneration necessary to pay for it. It will be 
argued that wages are coming down, that they will decline fur- 
ther, and that production costs will therefore be reduced; but 
it is history that wage scales never lose all the gain made during 
progressive steps to better things for all; so that, with labor 
costs settling at an average figure higher than before the war, 
it will be necessary for the people to economize in order that 
they may pay the inevitably greater prices for the products of 
labor. 

Meanwhile the deflation process goes on. The great “luxury 
wave” is gone. The new policy is to spend as little as possible. 
Wool, hides, cotton, copper, and other commodities are unsal- 
able. Manufacturers, recently throwing caution to the winds, 
have developed ultra-conservatism. In the final stage it means 
something akin to pre-war conditions, but the problem of the 
moment is when that finality will be reached. 


Much of this could. have been avoided had the Federal 
Reserve Bank system been skilfully piloted. Cheap money— 
artificially cheap—was responsible for much of the financial 
orgy in which the country indulged—a jamboree that could 
not continue indefinitely. Had interest rates been gradually 
advanced as production cost ascended, the logical safety-valve 
would have performed its function. Cheap money and the 
lure of profits combined to throw the whole financial and in- 
dustrial fabric out of joint. 

Having sown the wind, it is necessary to reap the whirl- 
wind. Now, if the gale can be tempered to the shorn lamb, 
its blast will be mitigated. 

At this moment railroads and industries are clamoring 
for some $500,000,000 additional working capital. Live-stock 
and agrarian interests meed as much more, and need it badly. 
There is refinancing of enormous volume to be reckoned with 
during the next five years. The greater part of Europe is 
“broke,” and the rest of the civilized world, with the exception 
of the United States and Great Britain, is indigent. Evidently 
the Great War started something. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET METHODS IN NEED OF 
REFORM 


NCE MORE the stabilizers are in the saddle. Such violent 

fluctuations as every branch of the live-stock market in- 
dulged in during October were responsible. The National Live 
Stock Exchange called a conference on the subject, deliberated 
behind closed doors, appointed committees on which all interests 
were represented, gave out a statement to the papers, and there 
the thing ended. How often has the same farce been enacted 
previously? What net results have accrued from periodical 
stabilization conferences held at Chicago? Has any serious 
effort ever been made to prevent these fluctuations? 

Evidently the zone system of loading has failed to live up 
to its advertisement. Chicago is the only market under loading 
restriction, and it is the wildest bourse of the entire chain. 
Zone loading has neither equalized receipts nor stabilized prices. 
It has inflicted inconvenience on shippers, and in certain terri- 
tory aggravated conditions that were not calculated to create 4n 
era of good feeling before. Claim is made that markets. have 
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been erratic in spite of the zone system; which is mere subter- 
fuge, the fact being that zoning was a quack: remedy. 

Both commission and packer interests realize that these 
erratic markets are exerting a repressive influence on live-stock 
production. A trading condition under which values of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep may swing in either direction $1 to $2 per cwt. 
while the stuff is in transit is obviously inefficient. No other 
industry could exist under such conditions. Imagine the steel 
market wriggling around in a similar manner! Growers have 
never been reconciled to the idea that such violent swings are 
consistent with the operation of the law of supply afid demand; 
many are convinced that manipulation is responsible, creating 
a psychology adverse to production stimulation. 


The average grower places little credence in périodical 
assurance from packing circles that these violent fluctuations are 
no‘ favorable to the buyer. He knows that the major part of 
the supply is acquired at the low levels, making average cost 
far below the mean level between high and low. He also sus- 
pects that the present system suits killers; otherwise they would 
show more energy in effecting reforms. 


The present market system is on trial. Unless some reason- 
able degree of stability can be established, many producers will 
quit in disgust. Verbose resolutions will not restore confidence; 
the time for camouflage has passed. 


One effective method of stabilization would be a reform in 
buying methods. At present, whenever killers have access to a 
few more cattle, hogs, or sheep than are needed for immediate 
requirements, they begin price-slashing. As the purchasing 
interest is concentrated, it is able to stampede the selling 
element; the logical result being semi-panics, from which 
prompt recovery is usually effected. The spectacle is frequently 
witnessed of buyers refusing to look at live stock on a severe 
break, Who a few days later scramble to get down bids at sharp 
advances. If they used judgment, the low spots would not 
develop, and such flurries as carry prices above normal levels on 
famine runs could be avoided. 


Reforms in this respect must come from the selling side of 
the market, if at all. The commission interest lacks the essential 
cohesion; and the swarm of salesmen on the market is too 
easily frightened into meeting killers’ demands when such raids 
are under way. 


SPURIOUS PROMOTION SCHEMES 


HAT SPECULATIVE STOCK FLOTATIONS have had much 

to do with the present tightness of the money market is 
generally admitted. Since the war, with its easy earnings, 
wild-cat ventures of many types have been skimming the fat 
off the financial skillet. The fake promoter has flourished like 
a green bay tree. 

An illustration of the facility with which these soap-bubble 
enterprises collect funds from a gullible public, and the no less 
astounding ease with which they spend them, is furnished by the 
balance sheets of the two Iowa packing companies which recently 
had their brief but merry day and ceased to be. Of these, the 
Midland Packing Company, of Sioux City—now’ in the hands of 
the court—was the more successful. This energetic “co-opera- 
tive” concern, which appealed to the farmers of the Hawkeye 
State with all sorts of glittering representations, and with 
alluring prospects of big dividends right from the start, sold 
stock to the amount of $8,422,300, face value, of which it actually 
collected $6,272,533. This sum is accounted for. as follows: 


PYORMMAON GEDOTBOD: o. oi <cceie scp caccincase $2,561,814 
PIES Gian, oon ae hee asi teen aeee 6 3,158,897 
FO EE recs ccc uke Soest bocce 362,000 
BOM kG teks beets ceaPOeeCeeeCeeacR 117,035 
Organization expemses .................- 23,000 
Traveling, entertaining, etc. ............ 11,787 
Office €xpemses ...............000- bw bs 38,000 
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In addition to this, there appears an interesting item of 
$205,863.64, charged to “operating loss”—indicating that the 
management was less successful in the practical detail of pack- 
ing and selling meat than in the more lucrative business of 
pocketing the cash. : 

The other concern—the Associated Packing Company, of 
Des Moines—had not yet reached the stage of full fruition when 
it came to grief. Its sales of stock totaled only $3,800,000, and 
its tangible assets at the time of collapse .were limited to a 
set of blue-prints. Its promotion expenditures, however, had 
been on an equally liberal scale. 

Iowa farmers, who had invested in blocks of stock of up 
to $10,000, instead of drawing dividends from the first year, 
will now have to meet their notes at the banks from the sale 
of their crops—which is an entirely different story. 


LOSSES FROM BRUISED LIVE STOCK 


OSSES ON LIVE STOCK from injuries received in transit 

or at markets, and means of reducing them, were the sub- 

ject of discussion at a recent conference held in Chicago under 
the direction of the National Live Stock Exchange, and attended 
by representatives of producers, feeders, shippers, stock-yard 
companies, commission men, railroads,-and meat-packers. The 
importance of this matter may be realized when it is stated that 
of the 10,089,984 cattle slaughtered under federal inspection in 
1919, 2,926,095, or 29 per cent, were found to be bruised, and 
that the quantity of meat condemned on this account alone 
totaled 3,716,141 pounds (an average of 1.27 pounds per head)— 
enough to supply 63,000 persons for one year, at an estimated 
per-capita beef consumption of 59 pounds. Further, during last 
year, at fifty-three markets, 30,512,000 hogs were killed, with a 
calculated loss from injuries of 15,256,000 pounds of meat, or 


‘one-half pound per hog. The money value represented by this 


loss was figured to be $3,508,880. 

Among the causes of live-stock losses, bruises from abusive 
treatment rank first. These may occur on the farm, at assem- 
bling points, in loading or unloading at yards, or elsewhere. 
Whips, clubs, prod-poles, kicks from drivers’ heels, all leave 
their marks on the carcasses of the animals, spelling so much 
rejected meat sent to the tank as unfit for food. Overcrowded, 
defectively equipped, or nail-studded cars; improper bedding; 
delays in shipment, with consequent neglect and frequent expo- 
sure to extreme heat or inclement weather; insufficiency of feed 
en route, and of water: for drinking and sprinkling; lack of 
proper facilities, or of experienced men, to handle the stock at 
market points, etc., are other factors contributing to the sum- 
total of losses. 

At the conference the following remedies were suggested: 
substitution of “flapjacks,” or other harmless driving instru- 
ments, for whips and clubs; employment of only experienced 
men at stock-yards, with penalties for inhumane treatment of 
animals; insistence that stock-yard companies keep equipment 
at yards in good condition; paving of holding- and loading-pens, 
with adequate provision for maintaining these in sanitary condi- 
tion, supplied with ample feed and water, and with a reasonable 
number of sheds to afford protection against the weather; con- 
struction of loading-chutes on a level with car floors; refusal of 
shippers to load in defective cars; proper bedding of cars; 
observance of a safe loading minimum; installation by carriers 
of proper drenching and sprinkling facilities at terminal and 
division points; starting a general campaign of education on the 
subject of unnecessarily bruising live stock. 


A Banbury butcher has exhibited in his shop a wonder- 
fully preserved shoulder of mutton, 120 years old. If this | 
enterprising tradesman likes to meet us privately, we can give 
him the address of the boarding-house in which the other 
shoulder is to be found.—Passing Show (London). 
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SETTLEMENT OF THE HOOF-WEIGHT 
CONTROVERSY 


HE HOOF-WEIGHT CONTROVERSY, which has been an 

acute issue at some of the markets during the past month, 
and to which reference was made in the October Propucrr, has 
been adjusted by the railroads and live-stock commission men. 
The method of assessing freight charges on hoof weights with 
fill allowahces, which has been in effect for the past eight years, 
will be continued. Under the terms of the agreement the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange has made application to the West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee for an increase in the fill allow- 
ance, to be deducted from hoof weights, commensurate with the 
average fill. We quote the following announcement sent out 
by that exchange relative to the understanding: 


“The controversy between the Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
and the railroads serving the Omaha market relative to meth- 
ods of assessing freight has finally been adjusted. Representa- 
tives of the railroads met representatives of the exchange 
in conference ; : . and an agreement was reached 
whereby the Omaha Live Stock Exchange, on behalf of 
the shippers to this market, is to make an application 
for increased fill allowances for patrons-of the market. Assur- 
ance was given the exchange representatives that immediate 
and emergency attention would be given to this application for 
increased fill allowances. This temporarily disposes of the 
matter. 


“During the continuance of this controversy there was 
much inconvenience for the shipper, for the railroads, and for 
the members of the Omaha exchange. It was very clearly 
demonstrated that railroads are not equipped to properly track- 
scale live stock_at the Omaha market. The Omaha exchange 
has not abandoned its position that the track-scaling of live 
stock, if promptly done, would work a considerable saving to 
the shippers. Because of the fact, however, that railroads are 
not prepared to expeditiously and correctly assess freight on 
the track-scale method, it has been decided to return to the 
hoof-weight method of assessing freight, coupling with that 
decision the application to the railroads. for increased fill al- 
lowance. It is hoped that when this application comes up for 
hearing.before the Western Trunk Line Committee all shippers 
and shippers’ associations will join the Omaha exchange in 
demonstrating to the railroads the. inadequacy of the present 
fill allowances, to the end that an adequate fill be arranged for. 

“Controversies of this character are of necessity the cause 
of much inconvenience, but it should be understood that the in- 
terests of the patrons of the Omaha market have been and will 
be safeguarded in every possible manner.” 


We are informed that the Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
obtained some test weights in 1916 and 1917 which clearly in- 
dicated that the present fill allowances are too low and should 
be increased by at least 200 pounds per car. The present fill 
allowances are: 

Gattle, carloads, in cars 12 hours or less... .500 lbs. 
Cattle, carloads, in cars over 12 hours 
Hogs, single-deck cars 


Hogs, double-deck cars 
Sheep 


Live-stock associations should assist the exchanges in pres- 
entation of this case before the Western Trunk Line Commit- 


tee. The railroads are protected by minimum carload weights, 
which on some classes of stock—particularly lambs—are much 
above the average loading. Wherever these minimums are ex- 
ceeded the carrier collects for the extra weight. In such cases, 
if the market fill is greater than the fill allowance, the shipper 
pays just that much more than he should, and on a weight 
which the carrier does not transport. The question as to 
whether the present fill allowances aré fair and reasonable is 
susceptible of almost indisputable proof. The railroads and the 
exchanges can jointly make some fair tests, and then adjust 
the fill allowance on an equitable basis. 


* * * 


As we go to press, we learn that the controversy about 
weights at Kansas City has not been settled. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC. 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
OF 
THE PRODUCER 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT DENVER, COLO. 
FOR OCTOBER 1, 1920 


STATE OF COLORADO, - BS 
CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER, } ° 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared T. W. Tomlinson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law.’ deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of THE PRODUCER, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the. Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—American National Live Stock Association Publishing 
Company, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Associate Editor—Louis Warming, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
ee Editor—T. W. Tomlinson, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
‘olo. 
oe Manager—T. W. Tomlinson, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
olo. 
2. That the owners are: 
American National Live Stock Association PubMshing 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Stockholders: 
American National Live Stock Association; 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon. 


That said associations are voluntary associations, composed of 
thousands of members, and that the principal officers of said associa- 
tions are: 

American National Live Stock Association—J. B. Kendrick, Pres- 
ident, Sheridan, Wyo.; C. M. O’Donel, First Vice-President, 
Bell Ranch, N. M.; T. W. Tomlinson, Secretary, Denver, Colo 

Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon—William Pollman, 
President, Baker, Ore.; George H. Russell, First Vice-President, 
Baker, Ore.; S. O. Correll, Secretary, Baker, Ore. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security-holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security-holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security-holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security-holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than. as so stated by him. 


T. W. TOMLINSON, Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of October, 1920. 


[Seal] LELA L. RHOADES, 
Notary Public 


editor, 


Conrpany 


(My commission expires October 3, 1922.) 


THE CALENDAR 
November 13-20—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


November 13-20—Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
North Portland, Ore. 


November 27-December 4—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, Ill. 

December 11—Annual Convention of California Cattlemen’s 
Association,’ San Francisco, Cal. 

December 21-22—Annual Convention of Colorado 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 6-8, 1921—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 12-14, 1921—Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

January 15-22, 1921—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 17-19, 1921—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-29, 1921—Kansas National Live Stock Exposition 
and Feeder Show, Wichita, Kan. 

February 22-24, 1921—Annual Convention of Buyers’ and 


Stock 


Sellers’ Live Stock Association, Amarillo, Tex. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 
DENVER, COLO., November 1, 1920. 


To Members of the American National Live 
Stock Association: 


Call is hereby issued for the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held at Liberty 
Hall, El Paso, Texas, January 12, 13, and 14, 
1921; sessions commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. 
on Wednesday, January 12. 


Our industry was never confronted with 
more serious problems. , The wave of deflation 
has swept live-stock prices below the cost of 
production. Those banks and loan companies 
that were willing to grant a normal amount of 
credit to stockmen have been prevented from 
doing so by. inability to discount live-stock 
paper through the Federal Reserve Banks or 
eastern financial institutions. The Federal 
Reserve Board has been unresponsive to the 
needs of the stockmen. This has caused liqui- 
dation of much live stock that should have 
been kept for further finishing or breeding. 


Western rangemen have been doubly af- 
fected by tight money. They have not. only 
been compelled to ship young and immature 
animals and breeding stock, but have had to 
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sell in markets where the normal demand was 
very much restricted by the fact that feeders 
in the Corn Belt could not secure money to 
buy their usual supply of animals. A remedy ° 
for the present financial ills of stockmen will 
be one of the big questions for discussion at 
El Paso. 


The live-stock industry éininih be restored 
to a prosperous basis unless Congress enacts 
some tariff legislation equalizing costs of pro- 
duction between the United States and other 
surplus countries. 


The Committee on Agriculture of the. 
House of Representatives will probably again ~ 
endeavor to force a horizontal increase in 
grazing fees on national forests, on the theory 
that the present fees are too low compared 
with charges on privately owned land. It is 
therefore necessary that effective plans should 
be devised for the collection of accurate com- 
parative data as to the value of grazing on the 
national forests, so that a thorough presenta- 
tion of the exact situation may be made to 
Congress and the Secretary of Agriculture. “’ 


Congress should promptly enact legislation 
providing for reasonable federal regulation of 
the meat-packing industry and marketing 
instrumentalities. 


The recent general advance in railroad 
rates has placed too great a burden on the 
long-distance shipments .of the West. Steps 
should be taken to correct this injustice. Rail- 
road service on live-stock shipments is still 
below former standards, although improving 
in some sections of the country. A united 
effort should be made to better this service. 


More complete information should be se- 
cured as to the probable domestic and foreign 
demand for meat products, as well as sup- 
plies of live stock, and arrangements should 
be made for better regulation of live-stock 
receipts at markets. 

Some of the state live-stock associations, 
as well as the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, are seriously considering the instalment 
of selling agencies at the different markets. 
Many stockmen believe that there is a great 
opportunity for securing needed reforms in 
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the methods of handling stockers and feeders 
through direct selling, thus eliminating some 
of the market expenses and extra transporta- 
tion charges. 


The work of the Department of Agriculture 
has been seriously hampered by lack of funds. 
Efforts should be made to secure adequate 
appropriations from the next Congress. 


Costs of production of live stock continue 
much above the present market prices, and 
are vastly higher than before the war. When 
supplies, feeds, wages, and other charges 
recede in value, it will be possible to produce 
live stock at a lower cost. During the war 
period the efforts of stockmen were directed 
mainly toward increasing production. The 
urgent need now is to produce the needed sup- 
ply at the least possible expense. Better 
breeding and more complete utilization of all 
feeds will aid toward that end. 


All these and many other pertinent ques- 
tions will be ably presented, and will be open 
for discussion on the floor of the convention. 
An interesting program, with many prominent 
speakers, has been arranged. | 


REDUCED FARES TO CONVENTION 


Application has been made to the railroads for a fare 
and one-third from all points in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona to El Paso and return. From all other points in 
the North and West there are in effect round-trip winter 
tourist rates, tickets for which are on sale daily, carrying 
a final return limit of May 31, 1921, and good for divers 
routing and stop-overs on either the going or the return 
trip. From the extreme Northwest these winter tourist 
rates will apply via California, returning, if desired, via 
Colorado, or the reverse. Those residing north and west 
of Denver who desire to attend the El Paso convention, 
as well as the National Western Stock Show at Denver 
to be held a week later, will find these winter tourist 
rates a considerable saving in railroad fare. We suggest 
that you communicate with your local ticket agent as to 
these special rates. If he cannot furnish satisfactory 
information, ask him to apply to his General Passenger 
Agent, or write to this office. 


The following are the winter tourist rates to E] Paso 
from representative points in the West: 


From Fare 
ee i a en eat $ 50.61 
Colorado Springs 
Pueblo. . 
Trinidad . . 
Leadville ....... Leptiks wise wiketona aie 
Grand Junction 
Cheyenne.. 


War Tax 
$ 4.05 
3.67 
3.43 
2.80 
4.50 
5.78 
4.61 
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69.39 
94.71 
83.49 


§.55 
7.53 
6.68 


Salt Lake City 
Portland 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Via Billings or Huntington or San Francisco. 
* * * 


125.40 10.03 


The city of El Paso is arranging to enter- 
tain all delegates and visitors. Hotel accom- 
modations may be reserved by communicating 
with the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. We 
suggest that everyone planning to attend the 
convention make his reservations promptly. 


Every stockman is invited to attend the big 
meeting. 
JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
President. 
T. W. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


URTHER RECESSIONS in prices on most com 
5 modities, increasing curtailment of production 

throughout the East, acute restriction in building 
operations, spread of unemployment, more failures than 
a year ago, slower collections, stubborn resistance of 
merchants to future commitments, and more cautious 
buying by consumers, were the outstanding features dur 
ing October. Iron, steel, and coke prices, which had 
held fairly steady up to now, scored a sharp decline. 
Practically the whole commodity list is now affected. 
The cotton, wool, and hide markets stagnated as never 
before in history. Decreased wages in some textile mills 
are being accepted in preference to unemployment. 

Call money is high ; foreign exchange is mostly lower ; 
federal reserve discounts are 25 per cent above last 
year. 

Bradstreet’s food index, based on the prices per 
pound of thirty-one articles used for food, for the week 
ending October 30 was $4.07, compared with $4.92 for 
the corresponding week in 1919—a decline of 17.2 per 
cent. 


OUR DECLINING FARM POPULATION 


S DISCLOSED by the census returns, the popr- 
A lation of the United States on January 1, 192', 

showed an increase of 14.9 per cent over tha! 
reported a decade ago. Of this total, 38.8 per cent live 
in the country proper, as compared with 44.8 per cent ii! 
1910. The actual decrease in farm population has bee ' 
227,355. 

The public press generally expresses surprise an 
alarm at this drift away from the farms. Some fe: 
that it presages a shortage in food products. Judge 
by the present prices of cereals and live stock, howeve' 
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it is quite evident that even the smaller number of 
farmers and stockmen are producing more than the 
eveater number of those living in the cities are willing 
to pay a fair price for—a price based on cost of pro- 
duction. 

This shifting in our population has been going on 
since the time of Washington. It has been a natural 
evolution from the primitive conditions obtaining when 
the majority of the people must needs follow pastoral 
pursuits, or else go hungry and naked. In those earlier 
days all we had to sell was raw materials, food grains, 
meats, and live stock. Our growing prosperity rested 
upon our ability to furnish an ample volume of these 
things in exchange for money or credit for development, 
manufactured articles, and other commodities which we 
were not producing. All new countries have passed 
through the same experience, but the transition has never 
been quite so marked as during the past century in the 
United States. It has been a development along eco- 
nomic lines, with the one aim of best serving the actual 
needs of society. The United States has not ceased to be 
an agricultural nation; it has simply supplemented agri- 
cultural activities by reaching out into the fields of 
manufacture and commerce in an endeavor to meet do- 
mestic requirements. 

The transition from the grinding of grain between 
stones, to the old mill on the creek with its antiquated 
machinery, on to the superb flour-mill of today, marks a 
tremendous step toward efficiency and economy. The 
spinning-wheel and the home weaving-loom have become 
curiosities. The village cobbler has disappeared. Many 
of the necessities of earlier days are now being supplied 
from well-equipped manufacturing centers. A century 
ago much of the work performed on the farm consisted 
in converting home-grown raw materials into commodi- 
ties suitable for eating or wearing, conserving winter 
supplies, securing fuel, building habitations, etc. A large 
part of that work is now done, and done both cheaper 
and better, by other agencies, thereby permitting the 
farmer to devote an increased share of his time and 
energy to the actual production of crops. The growth of 
our transportation facilities, wiping out provincial limi- 
tations and enabling us to ship our products to the far- 
thest corners of the country, has been the most impor- 
tant factor in this general transformation. 

Obviously, when* the farmer is thus relieved of many 
essential activities, and when his productive capacity 
is further augmented through the employment of labor- 
saving machinery, it does not require so large a number 
of producers to supply our people with food and clothes, 
leaving a surplus for export to other nations. Conse- 
quently, the gradual percentage decline which we have 
Witnessed in our strictly farming population is but a 
logical development. This is not saying that it is a 
desirable thing from a social standpoint. The crowding 
of our population into congested centers has many accom- 
panying evils, political as well as industrial. 
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While the farmer thus has been able to increase. his 
per-capita production, the manufacturer has enjoyed an 
even greater opportunity for enlarging his output per 
labor unit. For it will hardly be disputed that the effect 
of improved machinery and economies has been relatively 
greater in the manufacture of raw .material into the 
finished product than in the tillage of the soil, the 
‘aising or feeding of live stock, or the clipping of wool 
from the sheep’s back. That the distribution end has 
not shared to a greater extent in some of these economies 
is just cause for regret. 

Farming and live stock are conceded to be the basis 
of all our prosperity, and on the surface it seems rather 
anomalous that only 38.8 per cent of our population 
should be engaged in these pursuits, while 61.2 per cent 
are employed in transportation, manufacturing, distribu- 
ting, mining, lumbering, and other industries, all of 
which are dependent upon the volume of production and 
the prosperity of the farmers. This may be a fair, or 
even an ideal, division of the burdens of feeding, cloth- 
ing, and housing our people, providing them with lux- 
uries, and maintaining governments, public institutions, 
and the like; but the farmers.as a class are commencing 
to question it. Rightly or wrongly, they feel that there 
are too many middlemen living off the products of their 
toil. They believe that the per-capita production of labor 
in all these other industries on the average does not 
measure up to their own efforts; that the overhead and 
other costs of conducting the business of this country, 
and the profits of distribution, are disproportionate, and 
are increasing. The leisure class is undoubtedly grow- 
ing; so also are the number engaged in non-productive 
pursuits of all kinds. 


The farmer sees the work-day of the city dweller con- 
tinually reduced and his pay increased, while he himself 
must toil the same long hours as of old, and at an uncer- 
tain return. He is thinking deeply about this matter. 
He feels that most of the other 61.2 per cent of our popu- 
lation are “bears” on the price to be paid for his labor. 
The feeling entertained by the farmers of today has been 
the inspiration, in other countries and at other times, 
for the co-operative movement. It is the propelling force 
back of the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
kindred organizations which are today seeking better 
marketing facilities, improved distribution, and elimina- 
tion of wasted energy in the handling of the products 
of the farm. He may grope in the dark for a while; 
he may make mistakes ; but eventually the American pro- 
ducer is going to have a more decisive voice as to what 
he shall receive for his work and how his products shall 
be distributed. It may, in the not distant future, become 
necessary for a larger number of our population to turn 
to the soil as the only way to carve out an existence. 
When that time arrives, the hours of labor on the farm 
may also be reduced, so that all may have an opportunity 
to make a decent living. 
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THE TURNING TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 

DEFINITE TURN seems to have set in in the 
A tide of immigration. While up to March of this 

year the outward movement exceeded the inward 
flow, during the past seven months arrivals have out- 
numbered departures. In July, August, and September 
there was a net gain of 65,000. This is at the rate of 
260,000 a year, which compares with a pre-war average 
of about 650,000. By some authorities it is predicted 
that the year 1921 will see all previous immigration 
records eclipsed. 

Of the aliens now coming into the United States 
nearly one-half are reported to be Italians. Large num- 
bers are likewise arriving from the Slavic nations of 
Europe. The great majority of these are unskilled 
laborers. If the deficiency of this class of workers is 
anywhere near the 5,000,000 at which it has recently been 
estimated, this accession from abroad should be greeted 
with a sense of relief. Directed into the right channels, 
as is now being attempted through agencies stationed 
at Ellis Island, it should have a beneficial effect on the 
industrial situation in this country, and materially aid 
in bringing us back to normal conditions. 

The advocacy by some of our labor organizations of 
stricter immigration laws seems to us based on false 
premises. Since there is abundant evidence to show 
that the trend among native American wage-earners is 
away from the rougher menial tasks, and since these 
tasks have to be performed by someone, opposition to 
the admission of willing foreigners appears illogical. 
Abandoned farms and undermanned mines are poor 
arguments for a national “closed shop.” 

Juster cause for apprehension may be found in the 
probability that this wave of invasion is liberally sprin- 
kled with reds of various shadings. As we have pre- 
viously pointed out, your radical propagandist is not 
usually counted among the poor fish caught in the crude 
meshes of the literacy test or similar restrictive 
measures. 


THE RETAILER AND THE PACKER 


HE National Provisioner of October 23 contains a 
a interesting and significant account of a con- 

ference between a committee from the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, retail meat-dealers, and repre- 
Sentatives of the United Master Butchers’ Association. 
After generously felicitating each other on the fact that 
both sides were willing to co-operate, the meeting got 
down to real business, and the ensuing discussion devel- 
oped some pertinent facts as to.the attitude of the 
retailers toward the packers. 

An instance was related of a committee from the 
Retail Butchers’ Protective Association waiting on the 
packer representatives in a certain city and politely 
requesting them to refrain from selling meat to hotels 
and restaurants; which polite request was acceded to. 
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Objection was voiced by retailers to packers’ conducting 
retail markets for the benefit of their employees, because 
this afforded an opportunity for some lucky outsider to 
steal in and purchase a few pounds of meat at less than 
prevailing retail price. It was related how the manager 
of a plant had been discharged for that offense. While 
the retailers seemed to feel that it might be ethica] 
enough for the packers to sell direct to the big ocean 
steamers, yet they hoped that practice would be discon- 
tinued; that, at all events, the packers would retire from 
the field as far as canal boats and coastwise vessels were 
concerned. They wanted the line of demarkation be- 
tween the selling of meat at wholesale and at retail 
strictly defined, so that neither party would encroach 
on the bailiwick of the other. From a reading of this 
extensive report it is apparent that the retailers and 
their organizations are not much different from the ordi- 
nary labor unions. 

We suspect that whatever agreement may be reached 
between retailers and packers with regard to this busi- 
ness will not mean any elimination of middlemen’s ex- 
penses. Why should not the packers sell to hotels, 
restaurants, steamship lines, and other large buyers at 
wholesale prices? Why should they not be privileged to 
sell at retail to their employees, and to an occasional 
customer who might drift in? Indeed, would it not be 
better for both consumer and producer if the packers 
maintained some large retail establishments of their 
own? That would add some competition to the trade. 


One speaker offered a remedy for the disposition of 
the cheaper cuts which has a great deal of common-sense 
in it. He suggested that the packers should sell fresh 
meat only in the whole carcass, thus placing on the re- 
tailer the burden of getting rid of the cheaper cuts. A 
very good idea, which we commend to the packers! 


Another speaker intimated that, if the packers would 
inform the retailers about their legislative troubles at 
Washington, “we can go back and act accordingly.” 

We have sought in vain for any intimation at this con- 
ference that the retail meat business was overdone—that 
too many were engaged in it—and that the margin 
between what the retailer paid and what he charged was 
seemingly too large. 


EQUALIZING RECEIPTS AT MARKETS 


HE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE has 
started another campaign to equalize live-stock 
receipts, on the theory that it will thereby stabilize 
prices. The committee appointed to accomplish this 
task is composed of exchange members and represent:- 
tives of the Institute of American Meat Packers. In 
his announcement of the movement, Mr. Brown, presi- 
dent of the National Live Stock Exchange, said in part: 
Sudden fluctuations in the price of live stock have been a 


disturbing economic factor to producers, shippers, commission 
men, and meat-packers. A remedy for such fluctuations will 
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penefit the whole meat and live-stock industry, and the con- 
suming public as well. The problem is fundamentally 
one of better adjusting the supply of live stock to the demand— 
a demand which is influenced by the varying demand for meat 
on the part of the consumer. Under the present system the 
number of meat animals received at the different markets varies 
py thousands from day to day and from week to week. This 
tends to cause severe fluctuations, up and down, of the prices 
received for live stock. Something must be done toward equaliz- 
ing receipts. 

The question of equalizing receipts is as old as the 
markets. Regularly every year or so the exchanges 
evolve a plan for its solution. In 1918 a zone shipment 
was put into effect; regulating receipts at Chicago and 
Kansas City. As a result, daily arrivals of live stock 
were much more uniform than before. During the same 
period, however, fluctuations in prices were more violent 
and frequent than before this enforced adjustment of 
shipping. In THe Propucer for January, 1920, we pre- 
sented the actual data showing the greater uniformity 
of daily receipts and the less stability of prices on the 
market in 1918. Theoretically there should be some real 
connection between these factors, as far as the daily 
and weekly receipts and prices are concerned, but in 
pratice the results have failed to demonstrate it. Buyers 
on the markets generally have a long array of reasons 
why they should purchase live stock at a lower price— 
and uneven receipts is simply one of the reasons. If this 
were eliminated, some other excuse would answer about 
as well. These violent daily market fluctuations are 


. wholly unnecessary—the packers could correct them if 


they saw fit. The meat products of the packers are not 
sold on the basis of these fluctuations. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


HE GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
T TION, at its annual meeting in Minneapolis on 

October 11, adopted a lengthy resolution condemn- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission and asking Congress 
to repeal the law creating it. We quote one of the pre- 
ambles and the concluding resolution, as follows: 


WHEREAS, Widespread dissatisfaction now exists concerning 
the attitude of the Federal Trade Commission toward business, 
and grave doubts are entertained by a large proportion of busi- 
ness men concerning the usefulness of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; therefore be it 


Resolved; That the Grain Dealers’ National Association peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States to repeal the law creating 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Shortly after the Federal Trade Commission had sub- 
mitted its report on the meat-packing industry, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce launched a bitter 
attack on its methods and findings. Since then the sea- 
son has been an open one all around. Chambers of com- 
merce, commercial exchanges, manufacturing and jobbing 
organizations, associations of middlemen, and some of 
our statesmen at Washington have all had their fling at 
the commission. When the building trades trust and 
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the labor leaders, now being investigated in New York 
City, shall have recorded their disapproval of it, the 
opposition will embrace practically everybody except the 
producers and unorganized consumers. This line-up 
should occasion no surprise. Such unfair trade prac- 
tices as exist, and which the Federal Trade Commission 
was created to correct, are precisely those indulged in 
by too many of the interests which so unanimously are 
voicing their opposition to the commission. 


GRAZING FEES 


ARLY IN THE SPRING the various district for- 
kL esters were requested by the Chief Forester to 
submit, with their annual grazing reports, all 
available information as to prices secured for rental of 
private land for pasturage purposes in the vicinity of the 
national forests, where such land was at all comparable 
with the range on the forests. This preliminary informa- 
tion was asked for in order that the Forest Service might 
be better prepared to discuss the question of fees with 
the Agricultural Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, should this again be taken up at the next session 
of Congress. The data now obtained are not so com- 
plete as the Forest Service proposes to assemble when 
the entire problem of revising the fees shall come up for 
determination by the Secretary of Agriculture. We 
understand that the Service intends to base its estimates 
of the value of forest grazing upon location and nearness 
to shipping points, character of the country, class of 
forage, and accessibility to winter ranges. The Forester 
believes it will take at least two years to collect these 
data. After completion of the estimates they will be 
submitted to the livestock associations and permittees 
for suggestions and modifications, in ample time for full 
consideration before the grazing season of 1924, when it 
is expected that any changes which may have been de- 
cided on will go into effect. This plan may, however, be 
altered if Congress insists on an increase in fees at the 
next session. The whole question will receive careful 
consideration at the El Paso meeting. 





INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING 


TATISTICS have been compiled by the Bureau of Applied 

Economics indicating that the increase in the general cost 
of living in the United States between July, 1914, and May, 
1920, was approximately 110 per cent for the larger cities and 
100 per cent for the country as a whole. In the subjoined tab- 
ulation the first group of figures represents commodity increases 
for approximately the period mentioned, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; the second group, estimates by the 
National Industrial Conference Board: 

Per Cent Per Cent 


Da ak aaitaleic ieee eee aay tee eeS 87.8 100.0 
GOIN Seow ie rs cides cenen bens 178.8 188.0 
PENNIES eden iih wae ROY we emai Be pata 28.5 ahaa 
oe rae ae ee ee ere me et 50.0 
IE RMR Ss id oh kk ores woe 57.7 daar 
Wruet, BeGt, atid Rsht... 2s o6 ikke eee. 51.0 
Furniture and furnishings........ 166.9 


ROMIRNNGS. oo ais skoda Shas xdics 86.3 83.0 
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THE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THE GREATEST INDUSTRY 


PacormMa, Cat., October 7, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the complexity of modern life it is surprising how men 
have forgotten the very essentials of what constitutes the eco- 
nomic well-being of a country. Certain fundamentals affecting 
the human race remain the same today as when Rome ruled the 
world, and will continue unchanged as long as man lives. 
Wealth springs from the soil, and national, state, or city pros- 
perity must be derived from production of the essentials of 
life, in our day as in the time of Father Abraham. 


It is, indeed, startling, in a meeting of cattlemen, to hear 
the admission made that the live-stock business is the third, or 
thirty-third, greatest industry. As H. A. Jastro recently told 
us, in California the movies come first, the automobile business 
next, and the cattle industry third! One’s heart warms to that 
scund-minded cowman, who is devoting the autumn of a busy 
life, spent in great developments, to the welfare of the live-stock 
industry, knowing it is the base upon which land value and 
national prosperity must finally rest. 


The legal and commercial systems of this country originated 
in England. Blackstone is still law, and the Bank of England 
remains the model bank. Many of our economic usages have 
resulted from the influence exerted on public opinion and legis- 
lation by Adam Smith’s great treatise, “The Wealth of Nations” 
—the standard work throughout the world on economic subjects. 
One maxim of Adam Smith was that, if prices on cattle fell, 
along with them would go “both the rent and the profit of all 
those lands of which cattle are the principal produce—that is, 
_of the greater part of the lands of the country.” 


Will you accept the fact, on this authority, that the value 
of the bulk of a nation’s land must rest upon cattle? Or must 
you have detailed application—for instance, as to soil fertiliza- 
tion, or the markcting of corn as beef instead of as bulk grain? 
Must you have proof that an area of 36,000,000 acres in the 
highly developed State of California depends on cattle for its 
income; that the prosperity of the city broker depends on 
country production; the value of the city lot on money paid for 
country produce; the welfare of the Goodyear plant on how many 
automobile tires the farmers and live-stock men, the middlemen 
and manufacturers, can buy and pay for out of the profits 
received from that essential production of raw material? Must 
you be told that national strength rests on the possession of 
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cattle, sheep, and hogs, which supply us with food, clothing, and 
fats; and that abundance or shortage of live stock spells national] 
power or weakness, counting far more than impregnable forts 
and mighty fleets, in war no less than in the peaceful rivalry 
of commercial expansion? 


You purblind, small-minded, short-sighted politicians and 
bankers, who have permitted such a heavy tax to be levied on 
live-stock production, you know not what you do. You lack 
patriotism—you can see only the present dollar. The public— 
ignorant and uninterested—will pay for the national cattle 
shortage which we are about to experience—and you will pay 
with them! You have permitted a wastefully complicated 
system of cattle-marketing which has drained the profit from a 
vital industry. While these middlemen are coddled and catered 
to, enabling them to declare enormous dividends, the industry 
on which their very existence depends has been depleted to such 
an extent that within a few years we shall have to rely on other 
countries for a part of our supply—building up other nations to 
the detriment of our own. You have even withdrawn money, 
and made it difficult to get loans at high rates of interest on the 
best security in the world—live stock on safe pasture—forcing 
slaughter of breeding stock, losses and hardships and market 
gluts, which have made cattle today sell for less than actual _ 
cost of production. 

You do not realize that wealth is based on land, and that 
land values depend on live-stock profits. You do not realize that 
the existence of the very organizations you represent depends 
on social and economic conditions under which wages are deter- 
mined by the cost of living; that low prices depend on produc- 
tion, and that production in turn depends on a living profit; 
that the cattle-raiser’s margin of profit over cost depends on the 
price of beef, and that live-stock men will not keep producing 
at a loss. You do not realize that hides today are almost 
worthless, while the shoes which you wear are high because 
labor and manufacture are costly, and that labor and manu- 
facture are costly because the people must pay so much for food 
and other necessities of life. You do not realize that the price 
of corn, of alfalfa, and of barley depends on live stock; that 
the value of millions of acres of land in this and all other 
states is based on the income, present or potential, derived from 
the land, and that that income must come from cattle. You 
do not realize that cattle affect directly a third of the cost of 
maintaining life, and indirectly the other two-thirds that you 
pay out. You do not realize that the calf crop of the great South- 
west is today 30 per cent short, that the nation’s cattle supply 
has dwindled over 10,000,000 head in ten years, and that our 
slaughter is now 40 per cent greater than it was during the 
period in which we fell behind. You do not realize that cattle 
are on a 1914 valuation with a 1920 expense, and that 
$200,000,000 has been lost this year on the beef marketed, with 
values reduced approximately $500,000,000 on the cattle that are 
left. You do not realize how this must finally affect your wages 
or your income, unless production is stimulated. 


Every economist who ever lived, from Smith to Baldus, has 
appreciated the vast importance of live stock—its effect on farm 
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and land values and general prosperity. We can but wonder 
how far we have gone on the wrong road when such an industry 
receives no financial backing, no remedial legislation, no recog- 
nition—nothing but plundering on its profit margin, through 
ruinous market prices, through excessive taxation, through 
jmprovident slaughter of its breeding stock, and through non- 
appreciation of the fact that cattle paper, properly appraised, is 
the soundest and safest and most desirable security that exists. 


A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


THE STOCKMAN AND THE FOREST SERVICE 


MINERAL, CAL., October 10, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


That the vast majority of stockmen are in favor of the 
Forest Service is beyond question. The indorsement of stock 
associations is general. ~The one great benefit is protection 
gainst conditions as they existed on the free-for-all public 
domain. These were so ruinous that any form of protection, 
however imperfect, seemed a blessing. 


Many stockmen, when they launch upon a full discussion 
of the problem, will qualify their indorsement of the Forest 
Service. The biggest criticism is a subtle one and strikes at 
the foundation of the whole system. The irreconcilables and 
the ratifiers with reservations both feel it in their subconscious 
minds, but often do not know what it is that ails them, and 
so rave about this or that minor detail. 

The American farmer has the reputation of being the most 
independent animal on earth, and the stockman is the king of 
the breed. Impose government paternalism on him, even for his 
own good, and he will resent it. Public utilities have been regu- 
lated to a degree; but the fact remains that the range-users 
of our national forests are fed with a spoon, told to play in the 
yard, and put to bed at seven by Uncle Sam, as are none of his 
other children. This condition was brought about by circum- 
stances, and not by any deliberate attempt of Congress. Con- 
servation of timber was, and always will be, the prime factor in 
the handling of the national forests, and the grazing system 
was built up as the best apparent method of bringing this about. 


That the tenant system, as opposed to the owner and 
operator as one person, is less conducive to the public welfare is 
generally admitted. It is recognized by the Forest Service in 
its classification of grazing permittees. Uncle Sam was forced 
into this landlordism by the bigger issue of timber conservation. 
Had Congress but the grazing on the forests to consider, its 
policy would have been entirely different, as indicated by its 
attitude in dealing with the public domain. 

The grazing user of the Forest Reserve is almost a medieval 
serf as compared with the modern private-landlord-to-tenant 
system. True, he is not subject to corporal punishment, but 
there is a system of rewards and fines—a dunce cap and a 
“star” grazier. A “star” grazier is not one who has used his 
own mind to make his business better, but one who has followed 
a prescribed set of rules—good rules admittedly, figured out by 
an expert. 

It is no new or radical change I have to suggest. Permits 
over a term of years have long ago been suggested, and progress 
toward that end has been made. Long-term leases in lieu of 
private ownership seems to be the more American ideal. Private 
ownership is obviously out of the question; even were it possible, 
the land would be acquired by lumber interests, and the grazier 
would still be a tenant. The stockman is used to straight busi- 
hess leases—to clauses providing for contingencies. He will 
understand designations of the number of stock to be grazed on 
a given area, reservations for rights-of-way or for timber-cutting 
—even fire-fighting agreements; but he does dislike the present 
uncertainties of the year-to-year permit and the continual 
changes in minor things. He interprets the permits he has 
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signed in the light of experience; yet he knows the forest officers 
are continually reading new meanings into them. There is al- 
ways the new Class A man hanging over his head, and the num- 
ber of stock or the range he uses may be cut down at any time. 
He does not know what will be sprung on him next. This year, 
in our forest, three months after permits were issued we were 
notified to send a man to every fire reported in our district with 
the fire-guard, instead of the usual method of having the guard 
investigate first and then call on the stockmen if needed. New 
and unfavorable bills are continually cropping up in Congress, 
which add to the uncertainty. True, these are often more bug- 
bears than real, but they breed uncertainty; and no man can 
get best results in such an atmosphere. 


The Forest Service has handled the problem long enough 
to know what it wants. Make a straight long-term lease to the 
stockman, with everything that each is to do plainly stated— 
no aftermath. This would make for much greater stability. 
If a stockman does not live up to his agreement, let the lease be 
revoked by civil-court methods, which he understands, and not 
by a body that is lawmaker, prosecuting attorney, judge, and jury 
combined, or by an individual whom he may suspect of acting 
from personal spite. This would put the stockman in the 
self-reliant, self-respecting, independent position that is his 
habit—yes, his right. 

H. N. Hoparr. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS FOR THE 
STOCKMAN 


Et Paso, Tex., October 11, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Will the plans advocated at a meeting held in Chicago on 
October 8, 1920, for a nation-wide co-operative marketing bureau 
to handle all the live stock sold in the United States, solve the 
producers’ problem’, in view of the fact that, as held by the 
Federal Trade-Commission, the packers control the facilities 
through which live stock is sold to themselves, the stock-yards, 
the live-stock exchange buildings, the consignment of pens to 
commission men, credits and cattle money, and that they 
manipulate and monopolize the markets, giving rise to violent 
fluctuations? 


Will the monthly statistics to be supplied by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and the Bureau of Markets, to cover the visible 
domestic and world supply of live stock, discussed by repre- 
sentatives of farmers’ organizations in the Middle West, furnish 
the solution and prevent price manipulation? 


Will the prayers of the committee of live-stock producers 
for relief from what was described as the possible destruction of 
the live-stock industry through curtailment of banking loans, 
sought from the Federal Reserve Board, be answered, and the 
statement heeded, as made by J. Ogden Armour at a meeting 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers held at Atlantic City 
on September 15, 1920, to the effect that live-stock producers 
must be properly financed over the readjustment period? 


Does the mere say-so on the part of live-stock producers that 
they are losing heavily, without accounting statistics, qualify? 


Are present prices for live stock high simply because Mr. 
Armour so states? 

From an accountant’s viewpoint there is but one solution, 
and that, according to the lesson learned from the “Romance of 
the Packers,” is control. There is but one danger—namely, that 
unlimited power is apt to corrupt the minds of those who possess 
it. 

Proper financing of live-stock producers does not mean 
ninety-day, hundred-and-eighty-day, or one-year paper. It means 
credit to cover a substantial number of years. 

Boyle & Newman made a shipment of fat, dry, three-year-old 
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Hereford heifers, together with a bunch of calves, which, on 
August 30, 1920, at the Oklahoma City stock-yards brought: 


Heifers, averaging 808 pounds 
Less freight charges and stock-yard expense. 


Net per head (or 6.28 cents per pound) . .$50.72 


Calves, averaging 217 pounds 
Less freight charges and stock-yard expense. . 


Net per head (or 7.2 cents per pound)...$15.61 


This may be called high, but, if producers will keep account- 
ing records, they will find that these prices spell ruin. 


I have read many professional papers on the live-stock 
industry. I have yet to find a paper on live-stock accounting 
which touches upon the costs of production, and profits and 
losses. 


E. D. NEWMAN. 


LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY IN HAWAII 


San ANTONIO, TEx., October 9, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Just back from a trip to Honolulu, I have thought that a 
few lines on the live-stock and meat-packing industries of 
Hawaii might be of interest to readers of THE PRODUCER.* 


The group of islands making up the Territory of Hawaii 
have a total area of 6,449 square miles, or somewhat more than 
that of the States of Rhode Island and Connecticut combined. 
The population is around 250,000, of whom about one-half are 
Mongolians. Agriculture, live stock, and fishery are the chief 
industries. 


The live-stock supplies of the territory at present include not 
to exceed 100,000 cattle and 50,000 sheep. Most of the holdings 
are quite small, though some good-sized herds are found on the 
chief islands. Among these the largest is that of the celebrated 
Parker Ranch, situated about 200 miles from Honolulu, to which 
I paid a delightful visit. Here close to one-fourth of all the 
cattle in the islands are assembled, 1,000 of which are registered 
Herefords—as fine a bunch of Whitefaces as one would see any- 
where. Many of them have come from the Sparks herd in 
Nevada. In addition to the cattle, this ranch contains about 
2,200 head of fine horses, a large proportion of which are 
pedigreed stock. 

Mr. A. W. Carter, the hospitable manager of this model 
ranch, expressed the fear that he was about to experience some 
trouble in disposing of his registered bull calves. His annual 
crop of these is now over 300 head, and the Hawaiian Islands 
themselves do not furnish a sufficiently large market. He said 
that he was thinking of shipping them to the United States for 
sale, and I advised him, as the best way to make their quality 
known, to exhibit them at the National. Western Stock Show 
in Denver. 

In addition to his activities as a stock-raiser, Mr. Carter 
is president of the Hawaii Meat Company, Limited, of Honolulu, 
which handles approximately 50 per cent of all the cattle 
slaughtered on the islands. In 1919 this company killed 8,274 
cattle, 9,291 sheep, and 1,609 hogs. All the product is disposed 
ot locally. Some of it goes to retail butchers, and the remainder 
to the detachments of the United States army and navy sta- 
tioned there, which the company has been under contract of 
supplying for several years past. Part of the meat needed for 
this latter purpose is imported from Australia. 

The purpose of the corporation, as stated in its charter, is— 
“to carry on business or businesses of butchers, fishmongers, 


poulterers, game-dealers, by wholesale and retail, dealers in live 
stock, hides, skins, tallow and provisions merchants, and dealers, 


*[We hope in the near future to be able to expand these notes 
of Colonel Pryor’s by an article from the hand of a resident of 
Hawaii.—Editor.] 
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tanners, ice-manufacturers, importers and commission mer. 
chants, and to do a general refrigerating business in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and elsewhere; and to carry on any other business 
which may seem to the corporation capable of being carried 
on in connection with the above-mentioned businesses or any of 
them.” 
Dividends declared are limited to 7 per cent, and the charter 
contains a provision that any excess profits not required for 
development— 
“shall be distributed annually among the stockholders, pro rata, 
according to the relative total aggregate weight of beef, veal, 
mutton, and lamb furnished by each to the corporation for the 
year next preceding the date of the distribution of profits.” 
In this system of disposing of live stock it seems to me there 
are features which might to advantage be copied by stock- 
raisers in certain sections of our own range country. 


IKE T. Pryor. 


STOCKMEN URGED TO ELIMINATE MIDDLEMEN 


oe of unnecessary middlemen’s profits through 
the establishment of direct communication between live- 
stock producers and purchasers was advocated at a recont meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the New Mexico Cattle and 
Horse Growers’ Association. Stockmen in that state are 
reported to have suffered heavy losses last spring from trading 
with speculators who made a practice of contracting for cattle, 
and then taking them away if the market were advantageous, 
but leaving them on the hands of the owners, against the 
payment of a nominal forfeit, if it were not. The following reso- 
lution, aimed at this evil, was adopted by the committee: 

“WHEREAS, Many contracts for the sale of cattle have 
never been carried out, owing in great part to the profits of 
numerous middlemen, made necessary through lack of direct 
communication between the producer and the purchaser; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association be urged to submit to their 
local chamber of commerce, or, lacking such, to send direct 
to our secretary, a list of the cattle they have for sale, with 
full description, place of delivery, and approximate date of 
same; the chamber of commerce to send such lists to the secre- 


tary of this association for direct communication with the ulti- 
mate purchaser.” 


RELATIVE VALUE OF SWINE FEEDS 


 igeorenneaien undertaken at the University of Missouri 

College of Agriculture have shown that the proper use of 
supplementary feeds, like tankage, linseed-oil meal, or wheat 
middlings, increases profits derived from swine-feeding. With 
corn worth $1.20 a bushel, a ton of tankage saved corn to the 
value of $203.64; a ton of linseed-oil meal was worth $113.80, and 
a ton of wheat middlings $45.80. Fattening hogs gained 23 per 
cent faster on a ration of corn and middlings than on corn 
alone, 32 per cent faster on corn and linseed-oil meal, 32.6 per 
cent faster -on corn and tankage, 38.5 per cent faster on corn 
and soy beans, and 17.6 per cent faster on corn and germ-oil 
meal. 

Fattening swine, it was shown, gain 7.4 per cent faster 
when self-fed than when hand-fed, the ration being the same. 
Self-fed hogs require no more feed to produce a given amount 
of gain than when hand-fed. When each feed is placed in a 
separate self-feeder, the hogs will choose the different feeds so 
that the gain will be both rapid and economical. 

The saving of grain resulting from the use of pasture crops 
is from 20 to 50 per cent. As to the kind of forage crops best 
adapted for hog pastures, it was shown that bluegrass produced 
324.6 pounds of pork per acre; clover, 567.7 pounds; rape and 
oats, 354.1 pounds; rape, oats, and clover, 414.6 pounds; sorghum, 
275 pounds; cow peas, 212.7 pounds; soy beans, 117.6 pounds; 
and rye grain, 211.7 pounds. 
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WOOL PROFITS RETURNED TO GROWERS 


l* CLOSING UP the government’s war-time operations in the 
wool market, the Department of Agriculture announces that 
the sum of $460,000 has become available for distribution among 
approximately 100,000 producers who grew the 1918 clip. This 
amount has been returned by dealers who bought the wool under 
government supervision, and who were required by regulations 
of the War Industries Board to return to the growers any 
excess profits accruing in the process. The total amount of 
such profits was more than $1,000,000, but some of the dealers 
have so far failed to return the entire sum for which they 
were liable. The Bureau of Markets is at work endeavoring to 
bring about a full settlement. 


NO EMBARGO ON WOOL IMPORTS 


| afr nee which have been made by western wool-growers 
and bankers to have an embargo, or restrictions, placed on 
wool imports are destined to prove futile, the War Trade Board 
in Washington announces. The only manner, it is explained, 
in which an embargo could be laid on commodities entering the 
United States, with the exception of dyestuffs, would be through 
action of Congress. Departments of the government have no 
authority to place an embargo on anything. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUBLIC LANDS 


VER 11,000,000 acres of land, nearly all in Arizona, were 

classified by the Department of the Interior during Sep- 
tember under the 640-acre stock-raising homestead act. Rela- 
tively little of this was public land free from claims. More 
than 2,000,000 acres, including 1,702,000-in Arizona, were classi- 
fied under laws providing for entry of non-irrigable lands in 
tracts of 320 acres or less for dry-farming purposes. More than 
6,000 acres in Wyoming were placed during the month within 
oil and gas areas under the oil- and mineral-land leasing law. 


NEW DELEGATE TO INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


MB Hacer: F. HUNT, dean of the College of Agriculture of 

the University of California, has accepted appointment as 
permanent delegate representing the United States at the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy. Dr. Hunt 
has long been interested in the problems of the institute, which 
is concerned primarily in gathering world statistics of crop pro- 
duction and movement. He was one of the American delegates 


at the last meeting of the general assembly, and spent much time ~ 


traveling over Europe and studying agricultural conditions. In 
September, 1918, he went to Europe as a member of the commis- 
Sion sent by the Department of Agriculture to make a study of 
agricultural conditions in the allied countries. The position to 
which he has been appointed has been vacant since the death 
of David Lubin, the founder of the institute, several months ago. 
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RAYLESS GOLDENROD POISONOUS TO LIVE 
STOCK 


OLLOWING INVESTIGATIONS of a live-stock ailment com- 

monly known as “alkali disease” or “milk sickness,” the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has found the rayless goldenrod to 
be the probable cause. Experimental work with this plant pro- 
duced symptoms corresponding to those characteristic of this 
disease. Investigations by the department included regions in 
New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona where “alkali disease” has 
caused many fatalities among domestic animals. 

The rayless goldenrod (Isocoma wrightii, in Arizona some- 
times called “jimmy weed”) is poisonous to both cattle, sheep, 
and horses. In cattle, typical symptoms are drowsiness and 
weakness. If the animals get excited or attempt to travel far, 
their motions become jerky and their legs seem to give way. 
Some are unable to get up after falling. The fattest cattle are 
usually the ones first affected. Considerable numbers of horses 
have died in the regions mentioned from influences now attrib- 
uted to the rayless goldenrod. Sheep show symptoms similar to 
those of cattle and horses. 

The rayless goldenrod is a stout perennial herb, commonly 
growing about two feet high, though under favorable circum- 
stances it may reach a height of over four feet. The heads are 
numerous and have yellow flowers. It grows generally on alka- 
line soil, and very luxuriantly on the banks of irrigation ditches. 

To prevent losses from this poisonous plant, the bureau 
points out the feasibility of eradicating it from pastures, where 
the growth is not too extensive. When dug out to a depth of 
two or three inches it seldom reappears. Where plants are too 
numerous to be dug, recourse must be had to moving the 
animals, so that they can get no more of the poison and may 
receive an abundance of good feed. 


OCTOBER CROP SUMMARY 


HE OCTOBER CROP REPORT issued by the Department 
of Agriculture shows a further decline of over 19,000,000 
bushels in the estimated yield of spring wheat from the Sep- 
tember forecast, while the indicated corn harvest is larger by 
about 85,000,000 bushels. The revised figures are as follows 
(see page 27 of the October PRopUCER): 
Bushels 


Winter wheat ..... mittee tee ee cease 532,641,000 
SES WONG fo iro Mana wadeeddacwesces 218,007,000 

Te WORE ocdceoknds duawersi eae 750,648,000 
CRIN ia oe wd ae ae laig wae wR Ea awe 3,216,192,000 
NO ok hrs de tine eu eaaewhawamwaaen 1,444,362,000 
EN ed cor wiciescunewadeshnanews 191,386,000 
BENG aoa Vadese water dese tn eneeees 77,893,000 


Another summary will be issued this month, but the above 
figures may be regarded as practically final. 


The career of the profiteer: overcharges; under charges.— 
Manila Bulletin. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF 
NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1920. 


HAT WOULD HAVE HAPPENED to the cattle market had 

the supply of 1919 been repeated may be inferred from 
intermittent demoralization recently. Such reactions as occur 
from time to time may be ignored, in view of the general down- 
ward trend. Since grass became a factor, deflation has been 
effected with a vengeance. It is true that a few bullocks have 
gone over the scales at Chicago at $18 to $18.50, but the average 
cattleman is as much interested in this phase of the market as 
in the orthodox plan of salvation. Eighteen-dollar cattle furnish 
the retailer with an excellent talking point when engaged in an 
effort to persuade consumers that they are not victims of robbery 
whenever they purchase a steak or roast. As a matter of fact, 
the proportion of cattle selling above $16 has been insignificant, 
while the $6 to $12 delegation has been conspicuous. 


October Marked by Wild Fluctuations 

To cut a long story short, the cattle market for the past 
month has been an almost continuous slumpy affair, fluctuating 
wildly, and occasionally advancing 50 cents to $2 per cwt., only 
to lose the bloom overnight. In fact, no apparent reason existed 
for such flurries as occurred the third week of October, when 
prices on middle grades were marked up $1 to $1.50 per cwt. 
on Wednesday and Thursday, raising hope that the storm had 
passed; but on Friday buyers could not be induced to look at 
cattle, and on Monday pandemonium resumed sway. Much of 
the time neither buyers nor salesmen have had more than a hazy 
idea of actual market conditions. 

Since grass cattle began running freely, prices have declined 
about $3 per cwt. Choice corn-fed cattle do not show this depre- 
ciation, but they are too few to be worth consideration. Middle 
grades have suffered most, but trash has come in for its share 
of vicissitude. What depreciation of $3 per cwt. amounts to in 
the aggregate may be easily estimated. Add increased freight 
charges, commissions, yardage, and other expenses incidental to 
marketing, and an idea of the catastrophe that has overtaken the 
industry may be acquired. 


Immediate Improvement Doubtful 

That the crucial stage has been passed is doubtful. The 
inception of November found beef-gathering all over the North- 
west still in full swing; Canadian cattle had barely begun 
moving; Colorado had plently to load; and, although Kansas and 
Oklahoma ‘pastures were depleted, the usual gob of bovine medi- 
ocrity and trash that comes out of the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa at the approach of winter could be depended 
on to arrive on schedule time. Of good cattle there were few— 
had been all summer; but it was a fortunate circumstance, as 
few were needed. Late in October the trade showed symptoms 
of pounding on bottom, if such a thing as bottom exists; yet 
optimism was wholly lacking. Western growers have crowded 
cattle on the cars as fast as these vehicles were spotted, and 
commission houses have been compelled to appeal to shippers 
in territory adjacent to Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
and the minor markets for relief from congestion at regular 
intervals. Producers are and have been nervous; bankers are in 
similar mood; consequently, when the market presents an invit- 
ing appearance, cars are ordered. 
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Packers Not Responsible 

Blaming packers for this chaotic condition would be absurd. 
Like the producer, they have been having trouble. Let it be 
understood that deflation was imperative; the process was 
merely aggravated by such liquidation as was necessitated hb) 
financial stringency and collapse of the hide market. Deprecia- 
tion in value of hides and by-product on 1,100- to 1,200-pound 
steers since the hide market began slipping a year ago is aboui 
$40 per head, but the trouble would be ameliorated if this 
product could be sold, instead of piling up in packers’ cellars. 
Chicago has over half a million hides down cellar, Kansas City 
nearly as Many more, and Omaha 300,000. Add the accumula- 
tion at the minor slaughtering points, and some idea of the 
load which packers are carrying may be conceived. That they 
are putting this property away at a valuation that ought to show 
a profit when a clearance is made does not furnish immediate 
relief. Packers have been forced to scratch for money to buy 
this sack, along with paying 8 per cent or better, and beef, logi- 
cally enough, has been required to do its share, penalizing that 
commodity. 

System of Distribution at Fault 

But the system of distribution is undoubtedly to blame 
That consumers are still paying war prices for beef will not 
be seriously disputed. Despite two years of deflation in cattle 
values, inflicting incredible loss on producers, what amounts 
to larceny, grand and petit, is being practiced by retailers and 
restaurateurs. Chicago and New York papers have been full o! 
it, but to no purpose other than convincing the public that it 
is being robbed, thereby arousing resentment and restricting 
consumption. What the cattle industry needs at this juncture 
is restoration of pre-war demand. Herb. Hoover taught restaura 
teurs to reduce portions—merely a species of robbery; and they 
still adhere to the system. No wonder that, even with supply 
30 per cent less than a year ago, the cattle market is a thing 
of shreds and patches. 

Only those who do go down to the stock-yards are in a posi 
tion to realize how cheap cattle are. And there is little differ 
ence between any of the markets at present—a fact, coupled with 
increased ‘freights, that is prompting shippers to take the shortest! 
route to the stock-yards. A few droves of corn-fed bullocks sel! 
anywhere from $16 to $18 each week, but the great mass of short- 
feds and grassers have been on a $9 to $13.50 basis for weeks 
past, practically the entire list showing a depreciation of $3 per 
cwt. since the high point last June. Steers at $14 to $16 have 
declined $1.50 to $2 per cwt. within the past month, the $16.50 
to $18 grades having lost 50 cents to $1. Spreads have been the 
widest in market history, even at this season when trash is 
always plentiful; common, horned western steers going to 
killers at $4.50 to $5. 


Markets Flooded with Thin’ Western Cattle 

Western cattle have not lived up to their advertisement. 
Prices have been slipping ever since beef-gathering began on the 
range, but early in November the prospect showed signs of 
improvement. Occasionally a load of range cattle goes over 
the scales at $13, or better; but $12 stopped nearly everything 
coming from Wyoming, Montana, and the Dakotas, and $9 to 
$11 has bought the bulk of the range steers. All markets have 
been full of western cows and heifers, flooding the market with 
cheap beef, which packers have forced into distributive channe!s 
to turn over their limited supply of money. Choice western 
heifers have sold at $8.50 that would have flirted with $12 back 
in June and July, and good, fat western cows have sold at $7 
to $7.50. Most of the good to choice cows and heifers sold at 
$7 to $8.50 during October, common to medium grades at $4.50 to 
$5, and fair to good at $5.50 to $5.65. These prices do not indi- 
cate canning or cutting stuff, but cattle convertible into such 
beef as the proletariat in the big cities buys. Canners have been 
appraised at $3.50 to $4, and cutting cows at $4 to $4.25. And 
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when it comes to sausage material—the meat that goes into 
sausage vended at 40 cents per pound—the rout of the producer 
is complete, thousands of bulls changing hands at $5 to $6.50. 
When we talk of the affluent plumber, let us remember that the 
sausage-grinder is in no danger of becoming impecunious. Three 
markets out of five in Chicago and New York carry nothing but 
the product of cows, heifers, and steers selling under $12, cost of 
the stuff they put on their hooks and shelves being down practi- 
cally to a pre-war basis. 

Not long since calves sold at $16 to $18 per ewt. Then came 
western calves, and dealers began repeating a seasonal harvest. 
By the middle of October $13 bought prime veals, grassers 
selling as low as $5 to $6; but the public got little benefit 
from the break, which was attributed to a slump in skins. A 
plausible excuse (in criminal circles they call it an alibi) is 
always forthcoming. 


Demand for Stockers Lagging 

A bumper corn crop failed to stimulate stock-cattle demand. 
Until late in October prices slumped steadily. At Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Omaha a continuous bargain sale at the lowest 
levels in four years failed to arouse country interest. Those 
who had money declined to invest; others clamored for loans 
which they were unable to secure. Finally the country began to 
realize, not only that cattle were cheap, but that corn would 
go still lower unless feeding was resumed. During the last 
week of October stock cattle advanced about $1 per cwt., but 
buyers acted as though apprehensive of never seeing their money 
again. At Chicago demand was mainly from Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania; Kansas City sent cattle to Oklahoma and Kansas, while 
Missouri and Illinois hesitated, and at Omaha a veritable bar- 
gain sale was necessary to attract buyers. It was a condition 
strikingly in contrast with what happened a year ago, when the 
country scrambled for cattle regardless of price. This year 
there has been a general disposition to dodge initial cost; 
“something cheap” has been popular clamor, resulting in the 
bulk of the country purchase costing $10 or less. 


Hog-Market Boom of Short Duration 

September’s boom in the hog market was short-lived. Pack- 
ingtown would, of course, protest even a suggestion that the 
$18 market of that period was due to manipulation, but the 
trade has grave suspicion that the rise facilitated merchandising 
of product that would have been impossible otherwise. The 
pyramid collapsed, and thirty days after top hogs sold at $18.25 
in Chicago a $13.25 sale was scratchy, and average cost was 
flirting with $12.50, against $17.16 at the crest of the rise. They 
do great things in both the hog market and the provision pit, 
and this was an instance. In his address at the Union League 
Club, about the time the hog market was doing its regular 
September aviation stunt, Louis F. Swift predicted lower prices; 
and he has made good with a wide margin. During October 
enormous quantities of lard and meats were shipped to Europe, 
whittling down stocks on this side of the Atlantic and clearing 
the decks for winter’ss accumulation. For a month past the 
common price of hogs at Chicago has been headed toward $12 
per ewt., with no assurance that it will not drop below that 
figure, although so far there has been no disposition to crowd 
the market with young hogs that are husking corn economically 
and making cheap gains. The break in commercial hog values 
has dealt the pure-bred industry a severe blow that was actually 
overdue. The country is lousy with registered hogs, of both 
sexes, that should have been fattened for pork. For several 
years the pure-bred hog men have been on a jamboree, and are 
now nursing the inevitable headache. 


Sheep Catastrophe Narrowly Averted 
A short western crop of lambs alone averted pandemonium 
in the sheep market. October was low month for the year on 
killing grades. Feeders, reluctant to lay in thin cattle, spent 
money for western lambs after the same reckless fashion that 
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mariners on shore leave scatter the same article. At the 
bottom of the October break, fat lambs sold at $11 to $12, and 
good sheep anywhere from $5 to $7 per cwt. These prices were 
$4 to $5 per cwt. below quotations of June and July; conse- 
quently what would have happened under normal supply condi- 
tions could be imagined. One band of western lambs, to which 
Swift is partial—the Wood stuff from Idaho—sold at $13 to 
$13.75; otherwise $13 lambs were rare. One cargo of New 
Zealand frozen lamb reached Chicago during October, but 
packers promptly tucked it away in cold storage until selling 
conditions improve. At that juncture eastern markets were 
wrestling with a mass of native sheep and lambs, making the 
vending of foreign stuff difficult, if not impossible. Feeders 
played the game courageously all through, paying $11 to $12.25 
for thin western lambs on the low spot, and $12.75 to $13.50 
late in October—prices practically on a parity with what fat 
western lambs were realizing, and considerably more than 
natives were worth, for which a short crop of westerns was 
responsible. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., November 2, 1920. 

HEAP FEED and general business depression are narrowing 

the margin between stocker and feeder cattle and finished 
stock on the Kansas City market. Predictions are freely made 
that the margin between unfinished and finished cattle may 
even shrink to $1 per ewt., and that $2 will be the maximum 
spread by next spring. The margin early the past month was 
as much as $3 to $5, but the trade developed weakness in fed 
cattle the past fortnight, which reduced the difference between 
prices by fully $1. 


“What shall we do with the feed?” This question, being 
put to many bankers and commission dealers, is one of the 
potent keys to the readjustment which appears to be develop- 
ing in the cattle market. The Middle West and Southwest have 
so much feed that they are eager to convert it into beef and 
other meats. So eager are farmers in Kansas and Oklahoma to 
feed that bankers, being seriously over-loaned, are finding it 
necessary to urge a cessation of borrowing for purchasing thin 
cattle in many instances. In Texas and Oklahoma cottonseed 
hulls are worth only about $5 a ton, compared with around $18 
a year ago. Corn is costing only about 40 per cent of the 
prices of a year ago. Much hay coming to Kansas City is not 
bringing enough money to pay freight and commission charges, 
to say nothing of the cost of ba'ing, loading, and producing. 
With such a situation in feed, plans for cattle-finishing opera- 
tions are being stimulated in the face of the powerful brakes 
wielded by the tightness of money. This is strengthening 
stocker and feeder trade and weakening fat-cattle prices. 


Kansas City shipped 41.3 per cent of its October cattle 
and calf receipts back to the country as stockers and feeders. 
In the same month last year, when the run was considerably 
heavier, the outgo of stockers and feeders was equal to 38.2 
per cent. The October stocker and feeder shipments were 
115,939 head, compared with 168,804 in the same month last 
year. The October cattle receipts were 227,952 head, compared 
with 378,988 a year ago, the month’s run being the smallest 
since 1897. Calf receipts were 50,980 head, compared with 
55,798 a year ago. The reduced movement was due in part 


- to the unprofitable prices on grassers, which led bankers to 


agree to the postponement of marketings in view of the pleni- 
tude of feed. 

Summer pastures in Kansas and Oklahoma are quite well 
cleared of supplies, but a liberal movement is expected through 
November from New Mexico, Colorado, and the Panhandle of 
Texas. 
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The bulk of grass steers sold at $8.50 to $11 during 
October, declining about $1, while fed cattle of choice quality, 
only a few of which arrived, sold up to $17.70. Fed cattle are 
fully $1.50 lower than a month ago. Summer graziers reported 
losses on their sales in a majority of instances the past month. 
Grass cows sold largely at $6 to $7.50, with canners down to 
$3.50. After selling up to $16, calves broke to a top of $14. 
Stockers and feeders were weak early, but closed about un- 
changed, with bulk of sales between $7 and $11. 

In the narrowing of the spread in the trade in cattle, it is 
predicted that the better grades will continue to display the 
greatest weakness. There is talk of a reduced purchasing power 
among consumers. 

More stringency is apparent in the money situation than a 
month ago. Money was never before so tight in the Southwest. 
The East is still a great disappointment to cattle-loan interests 
as a buyer of cattle paper. 

While market statistics show decreases in shipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle, it is claimed that the volume of feed- 
ing will not be so sharply reduced as indicated by these compari- 
sons, in view of the postponement of sales by scattered holders 
who are abundantly supplied with feedstuffs. The movement 
of feeding lambs shows an even sharper decrease than the outgo 
of cattle to feed-lots, but heavy importations of foreign mutton 
are easily offsetting that influence. While hogs slumped badly, 
losing as much as $3, stock hogs were in strong demand and 
sold at a small premium over fat offerings. This is also ex- 
plained by the feed situation. 


STOCKER MARKET DEPRESSED 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


CuiIcaco, Int., November 1, 1920.- 
CHICAGO COMMISSION MAN recently made an effort to 
spur one of his customers into filling an empty feed-lot. 
“Better put in cattle now. You can buy them blind and make 
money this year.” “Old stuff!” was the retort. “That’s what 
we hear every fall. Frame up something new or keep quiet!” 


Many Feed-Lots to Be Empty 

The whole Corn Belt is going into the winter long on rela- 
tively cheap feed, but short on cattle and sheep. Recollection 
of what happened to feeders last season has been one restricting 
influence; tight money has been another. Commission houses, 
urging their clients to activity in beef-making, have been handi- 
capped in one respect: they have been unable to furnish money 
to finance the operation. One big Chicago house, with a repu- 
tation for making stock-cattle loans, sent a representative into 
Iowa early in October to restore confidence. A few days later 
he wired: “If you can let me have a million to loan, I can send 
the Omaha and Kansas City branches a ream of stock-cattle 
orders.” But the element determined not to put in cattle at 
any price is large. The speculative element, active last fall, 
is out of the game entirely. Renters are feeding few cattle 
this year; in fact, many of them are abandoning their. holdings, 
owing to the impossibility of paying the new scale of farm 
rentals with corn at pre-war prices. 


Bankers Showing Excessive Wariness 

Country bankers are outspokenly afraid of the cattle game. 
While they profess to be taking care of their customers, most 
of them insist on conservatism. Where a farmer fed two loads 
last year, he is advised to put in one, and the moment they 
acquire decent beef condition the banker keeps his optics glued 
on the market, determined not to permit his borrowers to over- 
stay an opportunity to cash at a profit. This nervousness is 
likely to keep the market well supplied with warmed-up steers 
this side of February, insuring shortage later. Last fall, it will 
be remembered, feeders competed with packers on fleshy cattle, 
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paying $12 to $14 per cwt. for countless thousands that came 
back late in the winter and until May to realize less than initia] 
cost. This round finds the killer getting such cattle without 
serious competition. Most country buyers demand something 
under $10; many show preference for $8 to $8.50 stuff, the main 
idea being to get away from the high initial cost that swamped 
feeders last season. 


Cattle Loans on Ninety-Day Basis 

Difficulty experienced by feeders in financing operations is 
indicated by the experience of a man from Sangamon County, 
Illinois, who usually handles about 500 head each winter. Fail- 
ing to get the money he needed at local banks, he hiked to 
Chicago, presented a stock-yard banker with a statement show- 
ing himself to be solvent to the extent of about $500,000, and 
asked for $25,000. The banker acknowledged his solvency and 
responsibility, but told him that his concern had gone its limit 
at the federal reserve bank and was unable to expand its loans. 
Invariably money advanced to buy cattle is on a ninety-day 
basis. Most of the stock-cattle buying at Chicago has been done 
by localities that are not handicapped by inflated farm-land 
values, about 90 per cent of the output having gone into eastern 
territory—mainly Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana- 
that did not participate in the land frenzy raging over Illinois, 
Iowa, and South Dakota a year ago. Pennsylvania will feed 
85 per cent of last year’s volume, and Ohio 60 per cent; but ail 
over the vast territory on which Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas 
City depend for the bulk- of their January-to-June run of fat 
cattle the output will be greatly restricted. Had the Corn Belt 
been in the same receptive mood as last year, such bargain sales 
of thin western cattle as have been witnessed at Omaha and 
Chicago would have been unnecessary. That the interests of 
the western breeder and Corn Belt feeder are not mutual is 
being realized at this juncture. 


Cheap Corn Buoying up Hogs 

So far there has been no disposition to throw young hogs 
overboard, as they are paying their board harvesting 60-cent 
corn and saving expense of husking. After dropping from 4 
$17 to practically a $12 basis, the hog market is, however, the 
subject of much difference of opinion concerning winter action 
That the new hog crop is 10 to 15 per cent less than last year 
in a numerical sense is admitted, but cheap corn may result in 
more actual tonnage. Most people in the trade do not believe 
that packers will put up many droves of good hogs at Chicago 
during the winter packing season below $12; others are of the 
opinion that the common price will frequently drop below $11. 
Europe will need large quantities of meat and lard, provided 
exporting can be financed, and deficient production of both beef 
and mutton will create a broad demand for both fresh and cured 
hog product, so that, if the new hog crop can be properly dis- 
tributed during the winter packing season, a stable market will 
be possible; but danger lies in a deluge of light stuff after win- 
ter sets in and cheap gains in corn-fields are no longer possible. 
It will be to the interest of the packers to support hog prices 
with a view to restoring impaired confidence in producing 
circles, their principal stand-by being hogs. Consumers may 
easily be made to pay the Dill. 

A recent hog-trade development is free buying of 300-pound 
stuff by eastern killers, putting weight in possession of the 
premium. Heretofore these concerns have limited their oper- 
ations to 170- to 220-pound stuff, purchasing heavy hams and 
side meats from the big packers; but war-period experience 
demonstrated that they could advantageously handle big hogs, 
thereby creating competition on a grade which the big packers 
have dominated. Incidentally it may be added that the little 
packer is in the saddle. He is not handicapped by such heavy 
“overhead” as his big competitors, and, while practically ex- 
cluded from participancy in export trade, he is able, by per- 
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sonal effort, to control a large percentage of business in his 
own locality. 


Corn Belt Sheep-Feeding Much Restricted 

After January Colorado feeders will be in practical control 
of the live-mutton market. Feeding east of the Missouri River 
will be 50 per cent less than last year, owing to tight money, a 
dry fall, and delay in stocking up. Colorado jumped into the 
feeder market in October, intercepting the supply of thin west- 
ern sheep and lambs that otherwise would have gone to Chicago 
for distribution throughout the Corn Belt states. Iowa has not 
been able to put in half as many as last year, and it is doubtful 
if Ohio, Michigan, and New York have purchased 35 per cent 
of the number acquired a year ago, as they waited in expect- 
ancy of the usual October and November bargain sale, only to 
realize how short the western lamb crop was. Feeders east of 
Chicago usually put their sheep and lambs in the barn for 
winter feeding; this season they will have more space and feed 
than stock. 

Shortage does not insure high prices, however; consump- 
tive requirements must be reckoned with, and it promises to 
be a season of semi-idleness at many eastern industrial centers. 
On this account conservatism is justifiable. 


HIDE AND WOOL MARKET 


OTHING COHERENT concerning either wool or hide 

prospects is available at the moment. Both markets have 
disappeared. No country hides have moved for months past, 
sales being impossible even at pre-war prices. Wool has ac- 
cumulated everywhere, much of the 1920 clip being still on 
the shearing-ground. Tanners have suspended, shoe factories 
are idle, and looms are not weaving. 

Factors responsible for this condition may be easily enu- 
merated. After the armistice, goods were sold on the cost- 
plus system, until distributors found they had bitten off more 
than they could masticate. Glib-tongued salesmen, represent- 
ing that the world’s production would be unequal to con- 
sumptive demand, inveigled dealers into buying what they 
could not sell. Labor became exacting, and cost of raw ma- 
terial went to prohibitive levels. Suddenly the buying craze 
ceased. The limit of the consumer’s purchasing capacity had 
been reached. Retailers, ‘called’ by banks, began canceling 
orders. This in turn paralyzed the manufacturing arm, threw 
labor on the streets, and automatically killed demand for raw 
material. 

Retailers Anxious to Dispose of Stocks 


At present it is a waiting game. Overstocked retailers of 
clothing, shoes, and other manufactured goods are endeavoring 
to clear their shelves and get their money back. Manufactur- 
ers, who loaded the shelves with high-cost goods, are passing 
the buck, demanding that retailers expedite the clearance by 
taking their loss. Banks, which shoveled out coin in reckless 
fashion during the period of cheap money when the buying 
craze was on, are now applying the screws, prompting retail- 
ers to keep close to shore; thus reversing their extravagant 
policy of a year ago, when anything bought was considered 
well bought, 

The attitude of the purchasing public is that when prices 
come down it will resume buying. Much labor is unemployed, 
hence unable to spend. The situation may get worse before it 


improves. Nothing but empty shelves will stimulate produc- 


tion. Labor, obstinate as ever, insists that war-period wages 
must be- maintained, but will probably see the light before long. 
Wool Embargo a Doubtful Remedy 


Clamor for an embargo on foreign wool has died out, as 
it is evident that the present administration is not in that 
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mood. It is doubtful if a duty, unless high enough to be pro- 
hibitive of imports, would help the grower much. It might not 
be a bad idea to place an impost on such wools as are grown 
in the United States, but at the new cost of clothing the con- 
sumer will be heard from whenever a tariff for protection pur- 
poses is proposed. That clothing values would be materially 
affected even if the grower gave his wool to the spinner is 
improbable, as it is labor, overhead, and middlemen’s profits 
which constitute the chief factors in determining clothing 
prices at present. It is an open secret that retailers have 
exacted profits ranging from 75 to 100 per cent over factory 
cost recently, and this has not been confined to the small fry. 


No Excess of Fine Wools 

That there exists an excessive world’s supply of such 
medium and fine wools as this country uses is doubtful. Ex- 
cess stocks are mainly low wools that under normal condi- 
tions would go into central Europe. They represent a war ac- 
cumulation, distribution being retarded by the fact that Ger- 
many and other central-European countries, needing this wool 
in the worst way, are without money or credit. They would 
buy every pound tomorrow if the deal could be financed. The 
logical solution of the problem would be disposal of these 
wools to Germany and Austria on deferred payments. 

The world’s clothing demand is now for fabrics made of 
Merino and fine cross-breds. This is not likely to change while 
the purchasing capacity of the industrial element continues 
high, and demand for mutton has restricted production of fine 
wools. 

Wool Prices Unimportant Element in Cost of Clothing 


Wool-trade papers are incessantly hammering on the neces- 
sity for reducing wool prices to make reduction in clothing 
possible—an obviously fallacious argument. A coterie of opti- 
mistic trade writers, on the other hand, insists that, as time 
works along, conditions will improve and values work to higher 
levels. At the moment no living man is in a position to state 
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with any degree of accuracy what wool will be worth a month, 
six months, or a year hence. Once the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing element in the clothing trade gets the 100-per-cent- 
profit idea out of its head a long step toward “normalcy” will 
have been taken. Present labor and finding cost of making 
custom clothes running from $40 to $60 per suit must be whit- 
tled down and the public restored to purchasing mood. The 
world must be clothed. 


Bulk of Wool Crop to Be Carried into Next Year 

Present indications are that the major part of the 1920 
wool clip will go over into 1921 in growers’ hands. In one 
sense this is bullish, as it distributes the load, warding off a 
crash, and prevents manufacturers from starting bargain sales. 
In future trade economy the system of carrying one year’s clip 
over into the next may be necessary to stabilize prices and 
give the grower his dues. Certainly the old method of throw- 
ing it on the market before or at shearing time for whatever 
dealers liked to offer has outlived itself. Under new cost of 
production the industry cannot survive on that basis. New 
England has for years amassed wealth at the expense of the 
western wool-grower. 


Hide Market at Complete Standstill 

Packers are loaded to the guards with hides, for which 
they are anxious to find a market, as the accumulation has tied 
up a vast sum of money. At present trade is at a standstill. 
Country hides cannot be sold at 10 cents per pound, and pack- 
ers are salting down their take-off on something like that basis, 
uncertain as to whether the transaction will show profit or 
loss. Such sales as have been made recently have been on 
private terms, neither buyers nor sellers being willing to an- 
nounce prices. 

Easier money is needed to loosen up both wool and hide 
trade. Carrying charges are an important factor, prohibiting 
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speculative holding and prompting manufacturers to keep on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations are nominal, hence worth- 
less; meaning that there is no market at the figures given. In 
estimating futures, the Southern Hemisphere war-period ac- 
cumulation must be reckoned with. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
October 29, 1920 
[Bureau of Markets] 


HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSASCITY OMAHA 
ORE in: i. salatal ai ede Rea ST $13.15 $12.75 $13.00 
Bulk of Sales 12.15-12.90 12.00-12.50 12.30-12.60 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch 12.25-13.00 11.90-12.75 12.35-12.85 
Medium Wt., Med. to Ch 12.65-13.00 12.00-12.75 12.50-13.00 
Light Wt., Com. to Ch 12.30-12.90 11.25-12.70 12.40-13.00 
Light Lits, Com. to Ch 12.30-12.75 11.00-12.60 
Packing Sows, Smooth 11.90-12.25 11.00-11.65 
Packing Sows, Rough 11.60-11.90 10.25-11.00 
Pigs, Med. to Ch 12.25-13.40 
Stocker Pigs, Com: to Ch:.... 


12.15-12.35 
12.00-12.15 


10.25-12.85 11.00-13.00 


CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 

Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and Prime $17.00-18.00 
Good. . 15.25-17.00 
Medium... 12.25-15.00 
Common. . 9.00-12.00 

Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and Prime 16.75-18.00 
Good .. 15.00-16.75 
Medium .. -75-14.75 
Common. . 3.25-11.50 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 

Heifers, Com. to Ch 

Cows, Com. to Ch 

Bulls, Bologna and Beef... 

CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers 3.60- 5.00 
CAMMECH BECOTE ie oi5 cic kee secre ie 4.25- 6.25 

VEAL CALVES: 

Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch. 12.00-14.00 

Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch.... 5.50- 9.50 

FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 lbs. up, Com. to Ch... 8.50-12.00 

750-1,000 lbs., Com. to Ch.. 7.50-11.50 

STOCKER STEERS: 

Common to Choice 

STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice 4.25- 7.75 

WESTERN RANGE CATTLE: 

Beef Steers— 

Good and Choice......... 11.25-13.75 
Common and Medium.... 7.50-11.00 

Cows and Heifers— 

Common to Choice 


$15.75-17.00 
13.35-15.75 
10.90-13.35 
9.25-10.90 


$15.75-17.00 
13.50-15.75 
10.25-13.50) 
8.75-10.25 


15.50-16.90 15.75-17. 

12.75-15.50 13.00-15.75 
9.50-12.65 9.00-13. 
7.50- 9.50 7.50- 9. 


5.75-13.00 
.00-10.75 
-00-10.50 


6.00-12.75 
5.65- 9.75 
4.25- 7.75 


5.50-12. 
5.00-10.25 
4.50- 9.5 


3.65- 5.65 3.50- 5.00 
4.25- 6.00 3.75- 6.5 


10.00-12. 
5.50- 9.7: 


8.25-11.25 
7.25-11.00 


5.00- 9.5 
4.00- 7.5: 
10.00-13.25 
6.50-10.00 


5.00- 9.25 
SHEEP 


5.00- 8.5 


LAMBS: 

84 lbs. down, Med. to Pr...$11.50-13.75 

Culls and Common 9.50-11.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Prime 
WETHERS: 

Medium to Prime 8.75 
EWES: 

Medium to Choice.......... 5.75- 7.25 

Culls and Common 5.50 
BREEDING EWES: 

Full Mouths to Yearlings.. 6.00- 
FEEDING EWES: 

Medium to Good i 5.75 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice 


$10.25-12.90 
7.25-10.00 


$10.50-12.75 
8.00-10.00 
9.75-11.75 


8.50-10.25 8.75-10.50 


6.75- 8.25 6.75- 8.50 


4.75- 6.50 5.25- 6.50 
2.25- 4.50 3.00- 5.00 


5.25- 8.50 6.00- 8.75 
3.75- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 


9.50-11.50 10.75-12.25 

“IT want to congratulate you on the splendid paper you are 
publishing. Your editorials recently have hit the nail on the 
head. You are doing a great work for the live-stock producers, 
who are at present up against an unprecedented situation. I 
hope the western sheepmen as well as the cattlemen appreciate 
your efforts..—W. W. Burcu, editor American Sheep Breeder 
and Wool Grower, Chicago, I1l. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending October 29, 1920 
[Bureau of Markets] 
GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Receipts of fresh meats were somewhat lighter than for 
several weeks past. There was no improvement in the general 
demand until near the close, although lamb and mutton trade 
showed a decided improvement, which was reflected in a some- 
what better market. Beef and veal prices showed slight changes 
since the beginning of the week, although the undertone was 
weak. Liberal supplies, unfavorable weather, and a limited 
demand forced fresh-pork prices sharply downward. 


BEEF 


While receipts of beef were only moderate and somewhat 
lighter than for some weeks past, demand continued slow. The 
week’s market on steers opened generally strong to slightly 
higher than the previous week’s close. Beginning with Wednes- 
day’s trade, the market developed a weak undertone. However, 
asking prices were principally unchanged, and the advance was 
maintained except at Boston. There was an unfilled demand for 
choice steer beef. The limited offering at Boston and New 
York sold steady to $1 to $2 higher than the previous week. 
Common and medium grades continued to constitute bulk of 
offerings. Compared with the previous week, the close was 
about $1 lower at Boston, $2 higher at New York, and unevenly 
$1 to $4 higher at Philadelphia. Receipts of cows were light 
except at Boston, where offerings were fairly liberal. Demand 
was slow throughout the week at all markets. Compared with 
the previous week, the close was about $1 lower at Boston, and 
$1 higher at New York and Philadelphia. The light to moderate 
receipts of bulls at New York sold on a dull market under slow 
demand, at prices principally unchanged from the previous week. 
Receipts were nominal at the other markets. The supply of 
Kosher beef was about normal, and the demand fairly good 
everywhere. Compared with the close of the previous week, 
steer fores gained $1 per cwt. at Boston. Chucks and plates 
were $1 higher at Philadelphia, and $3 to $5 higher at New York. 
Hinds and ribs were in poor demand, and closed weak and 
unchanged. 

VEAL 


Receipts of veal were liberal at New York and light at 
the other markets. The week’s market opened steady to slightly 
higher, and held firm throughout except at New York, where 
the market became dull after mid-week. The close of all 
markets was principally unchanged from the previous week. 


LAMB 


With receipts light to moderate, and demand fairly con- 
stant, the market held steady and unchanged from the previous 
week’s close at Boston, gained $2 to $3 per cwt. at New York, 
and about $1 at Philadelphia. 


MUTTON 
All markets were in a generally healthier condition, and 
demand was fully equal to the supply. The close was $1 to $2 
per ewt. higher at New York and unchanged at other markets. 


PORK 
The moderate receipts of fresh pork cuts were greatly in 
excess of the light demand. Unfavorable weather was a depress- 
ing factor during most of the week. The sharpest declines were 
registered at Boston on pork loins, where prices were $5 to $7 








J. M. Aydelotte, Manager 
V. L. Rasberry, Ass’t Manager 


BUY prime DOUBLE screened 
Freight rate too high to buy low grades! 


BROKERS ONLY 


Oklahoma Cotton Products Trading Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


BUY prime 41% PROTEIN cake or meal 
BUY prime 43% PROTEIN cake or meal 


MEMBERS: American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 


lower than the previous week’s close, New York $1 lower, 
Philadelphia $5 lower. Other pork cuts were unevenly $1 to 
$2 lower. 

MARKET CLOSING 


At New York the market closed with beef and mutton - 
steady; veal and pork weak and tendency lower; lamb strong 
on account of scarcity. With cooler weather the feeling gen- 
erally shows improvement. Cooler stocks were cleaned up 
fairly well. At Boston, the week’s close being the end of most 
packers’ fiscal year, strong effort was made to make a complete 
clean-up of all supplies. Beef and pork, closed weak and un- 
evenly lower; veal, lamb, and mutton steady. At Philadelphia 
the market closed steady on all classes of fresh meats, influ- 
enced by cooler and more seasonable weather. Some beef was 
carried over; lamb and mutton were cleaned up. 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending October 29, 1920 


[Bureau of Markets] 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
MME sé Sadxaweiaeds a $22.00-24.00 CHOICE as: aasoznxwaxs $26.00 
WANN Sa oa bana ec 17.00-19.00 COO é Sed aceeeitwaes 24.00-25.00 
CHI ns iw cence 15.00-16.00 MERINO Se aad garcia 21.00-23.00 
COWS: YEARLINGS: 
CE aa, \eccae aanare sta, we 14.50-15.00 PROMOS 6h ay ncetedes 17.00-19.00 
MAGGIE uc bexteceas 13.00-14.00 MUTTON: 
CO sa: hse GhoRKE SS 14.00 
ee ee 12.00-13.00 
COMMUNION... 6 nic ewes 10.00-11.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
CROIGG oo i k:xcecwsn acc Qeceeraee GNI g6: ak ed wes eer $28.00-30.00 
CNG et cves euemans 20.00-24.00 GOOR coc viccsiadacscces S402 
TRO os hed acindaca 16.00-18.00 Medium ............ 22.00-23.00 
COWS: MUTTON: 
PROGHUME Sa 6dtseemces 13.00-14.00 CHOI G4. sea Rndsatees 13.00-15.00 
BULLS: DEGGIE cc oe ese twee 12.00-13.00 
CO sk. 5 ke ownekaa 10.50-11.50 CD os keen cwedins 9.00-10.00 
FEEDSTUFFS 


RICES for cottonseed cake declined about $6 per ton during 
October. Cake or meal of 43 per cent protein content is now 
being offered at Texas common points at $38.50 per ton. 
° Due to the general downward trend of prices, the hay 
market is lower and demand light. At terminal markets hay 
is selling for from $1 to $3 less than a month ago. 


Cash and future prices for wheat, rye, and barley are 
slightly higher than a month ago; for corn and oats, a trifle 
lower. Movement of grain to terminals is about normal. 
Exports of wheat continue large. 


Established 1898 


. 41 d 43% PROTEIN 
PEA size cake FOR FEEDING SHEEP 


WIRE or WRITE us for your REQUIREMENTS 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
and slaughter at sixty-seven markets for the month of 


September, 1920, compared with September, 1919, and for the 
nine months ending with September, 1920, compared with the 
corresponding period last year: 


RECEIPTS 





September | Nine Months Ending September 



































i 1920 1919 ! 1920 | 1919 oli 
Cattle........]| 2,290,090 | 2,392,877 | 16,173,187 | 16,748,588 
Lae 2,442,298 | 2,412,645 | 31,604,066 | 32,973,586 
RROPIDS «a. io iss 2,896,059 | 3,852,044 16,440,132 | 18,170,806 
SHIPMENTS* 
September Nine Months Ending September 
1920 1919 1920 | 1919 
Cattle........| 1,084,374 | 1,159,516 | 6,813,907 | 6,803,253 
OBB sos cones 934,599 869,787 | 11,225,069 | 10,261,426 
ENO. che. 1,632,387 | 2,496,270 8,315,575 9,364,372 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


























___ September Nine Months Ending September 
= | 1919 1920 1919 
balieeee cis ilhatieatdeiaia Paes Sa I ac ils! 
CORUEC csc wie Ge 477 698 610,328 2,643,996 3,249,427 
Hogs......... | 47,209 | 74.313 577,039 630,056 
ae 790, 864 | 1 504, 705 2,998,889 3,970,361 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
September | Nine Months Ending September 
1920 1919 | 1920 1919 
Cattle........| 1,173,937 | 1,197,981 | 9,189,466 | 9,733,163 
BANE: oo Siisisce 1,503,520 | 1,533,512 | 20,314,684 | 22,639,094 
Bheep........ 1,217,509 | 1,352,989 8,105,146 8,772,239 








ARGENTINA INVESTIGATING AMERICAN 
PACKERS 


DVICES FROM ARGENTINA state that the agricultural 

associations of that country are investigating charges 
against American packing-houses of unfair dealings with Argen- 
tine cattle-growers. If the investigation should show that any 
basis exists for these charges, the Argentine Congress will be 
asked to pass anti-trust legislation especially designed to curb 
the operations complained of, and to limit the profits, which are 
declared to be excessive. 
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The specific accusation aimed at the packers is to the effect 
that they have entered into unfair combinations to keep down 
the price of live cattle while keeping up the price of dressed 
meats, thus assuring to themselves profits as high as 22% per 
cent per annum. Similar charges were frequent during the 
war, and several unsuccessful efforts were then made to get the 
matter before Congress. The recent publication of balance sheets 
for 1919 led to a renewal of the agitation. 








STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 
ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 
cured meats on October 1, 1920, compared with September 
1, 1920, and October 1, 1919, as announced by the Bureau of 
Markets: 











Commodity Oct. 1, 1920 Sept. 1, 1920 Oct. 1, 1919 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 


58,284,000 | 67,010,000 | 166,244,000 
19,632,000 22,711,000 | 37,328,000 


Frozen beef........ . 
oe. 








Lamb and mutton....| 25,311,000 11,021,000 8,318,000 
Frozen pork.......... 87,492,000,| 129,197,000 61,417,000 
Dry salt pork... 233,801,000 | 316,433,000 | 332,786,000 
Pickled pork.........| 303,535,000 | 361,381,000 | 297,712,000 
DE ar ees nce 110,256,000 | 170,774,000 | 76,456,000 


Miscellaneous........| 63,782,000 69,471,000 80,454,000 _ 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


RECENT COMPILATION by the Bureau of Animal 

Industry furnishes interesting data relative to the esti- 
mated per-capita consumption of meat in the United States for 
the past ten years. Quantities are computed on a dressed- 
weight basis, disregarding edible offal (liver, pluck, etc.), which 
is declared to be more than offset by bones and waste trimmings. 
Lard is not included. Total amounts (in pounds), and propor- 
tions of the different kinds of meat, are given as follows: 

















Year Beef | Veal = gre a Pork Total Meat* 
ee ike, 78.1 7.4 6.5 60.3 152.5 
RED ois eis ek 73.9 1.0 7.8 75.1 163.9 
MRS oe das 67.5 7.0 8.2 70.6 153.5 
BURG. Stes 60.8 5.0 430 72.5 145.9 
Etats 58.9 4.4 7.5 69.8 140.7 
DOED 655 os oles 55.1 4.3 6.3 Ci.e 137.0 
BORO 5605 se 57.4 5.3 6.1 74.7 143.7 
PR Sees 61.2 6.4 =} 4.6 §7.6 130.0 
TOTS. acl et 6.9 5.0 71.3 150.1 
1610... ....:). S88 8.0 5.9 69.1 142.0 





*The slight discrepancy between these totals and the sums of 
the four groups of figures is due to the inclusion in the former of a 
small quantity of goat meat not listed separately. 





The Stock Yards National Bank of Denver | 
“’'The Denver Cattle Loan Co. | 


LOCATED IN THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 


THE PIONEER STOCKMEN’S BANK OF THE WEST 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


HENRY GEBHARD, Vice-President 
W. W. STEWART, Vice-President 
E. B. HART, Auditor 


FRANK M. BUTCHER, President 
PAUL HARDEY, Cashier 
N. F. BEACHAM, Assistant Cashier 


IRA B. CASTEEL, Active Vice-President 
JAMES BRENNAN, Director 
J. A. SHOEMAKER, Director 


Conversion of The Denver Stock Yards Bank to a. National Bank we believe to be 
: in keeping with the growth of the Denver Live-Stock Market 
Two institutions that have been prominently identified with the growth and success 


of the Live-Stock Business in the Mountain States 
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PARASITISM AFFLICTING MEAT TRADE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


N EXHAUSTIVE SURVEY of the meat-distribution problem 
4% by the Bureau of Markets is now in the completion stage. 
It will point conclusively to the fact that this arm of the trade 
s afflicted with parasitism—much of it due to war-period profits. 
In practically every community in the United States retail trade 
is overmanned. Live-stock values have declined 25 per cent 
or more during the past year; the public is still paying 1919 
prices for meats, and in the case of hotels and restaurants prices 
have actually been advanced. 

Packingtown, which has persistently ignored this phase 
of the problem, is beginning to see the light. That excessive 
retail profits constitute an evil is not denied by packers when 
talking confidentially. One of the heads of a large concern dis- 
missed the matter recently by saying: ‘We all know that three 
retailers exist where one could make a good living and give 
ample service.’ This is confirmed by the testimony of the 
owner of a chain of meat markets in Chicago, who said: “My 
profit depends on Saturday’s trade volume. The rest of the 
week I do well to pay expenses.” 

Packers, while professing to ignore the problem, are not 
oblivious to the necessity for reform. In a large measure they 
are responsible for a condition which practically nullifies whole- 
sale cost of meats as a factor in fixing prices to consumers. 
For years they have persistently forced their products into 
every nook and cranny of the retailing system, until every city 
block contains several meat dispensaries, necessitating excessive 
charges to meet overhead expenses. This system has created a 
swarm of shopmen, exacting in their wage demands. Recently 
they succeeded in forcing market men to add $5 to their weekly 
wage—a tax that must be passed on to the consumer, who in 
turn will buy less meat, thus throwing it back on the producer, 
creating a vicious circle. 


Nobody pretends that retail meat cost has declined in pro- 
portion to depreciation in live stock, not even when allowance 
is made for the break in hides and by-product. In the case of 
dispensers of shoes, clothing, and manufactured goods generally 
there is some excuse for maintaining retail prices for a con- 
siderable period after wholesale figures have dropped; otherwise 
inventory losses would invite bankruptcy; but meat-retailers 
clean up stock weekly; hence they should be in position closely 
tc follow the trend of wholesale prices downward. Whenever 
packers advance quotations they promptly follow. 


Eventually a large number of these superfluous retail shops 
will drop by the wayside. Half of them are doing no more than 
paying expenses under present conditions, even by resorting to 
scale manipulation and misrepresentation regarding quality of 
the goods vended. This will be confirmed by the forthcoming 
survey of the Bureau of Markets, which will throw considerable 
light on methods practiced by more or less unscrupulous dealers. 


— 


Are the packers in a position to retail meats? Obviously 
the task is not acceptable to them. The example of the Standard, 


Sinclair, and other oil concerns in delivering their products © 


direct to the consumer, thus eliminating superfluous distributing 
cost, is ignored by the “wise guys” of Packingtown; yet they 
make a daily demonstration of the indefensibility of their posi- 
tion. Let us take the example of Wilson & Co. at Chicago. 
This company maintains an expensive retail market, “for 
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employees only,” at Ashland Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
Not only is the general public welcomed, but the bulk of the busi- 
ness is on outside account. Recently I counted forty-two motor 
cars parked near the market, each representing a purchaser not 
employed by the company, while hundreds lugged bundles of 
meat away on foot. As Armour and Swift maintain similar 
employees’ markets, the Wilson example is not singular, but will 
serve for the purpose of demonstration that packers are in a 
position to deliver their products to the consumer. During the 
last week of October, when I made my investigation in company 
with a representative of the Bureau of Markets, I found that 
prices over the Wilson counters were 5 to 12 cents per pound 
less on fresh meats than retailers in residence districts were 
exacting. That the packers’ markets are not run at a loss must 
be obvious; in fact, information I have been able to secure shows 
that they are as profitable as other departments, and would not 
be operated otherwise. 

An interesting phase of the recent packers’ convention at 
Atlantic City was co-operation between packer and retailer. It 
might be assumed that such co-operation would be along lines 
designed to eliminate excessive overhead, with the object of 
stimulating meat consumption; but the keynote of the discussion 
was restriction of direct selling from packing-house coolers to 
hotel and restaurant men. One speaker—a retailer—described 
how successful co-operation between packers and retailers had 
been in his town, the latter having by united action been able 
to persuade branch-house managers not to sell direct to hotels 
and restaurants, forcing this trade to pay tribute to retailers, 
thereby adding to the burden carried by consumers. 

The forthcoming survey by the Bureau of Markets will 
demonstrate that in many communities the ratio of meat markets 
to population is one to 700 or 800. Under such circumstances it 
must be obvious that the influence of packer prices on retail 
charges is negligible. In certain southern cities 25 per cent of 
the retailers do 75 per cent of the business; the other 75 per cent 
could be economically eliminated. The survey will show that 
where the proportion of meat markets to population is less than 
ene to 1,200, it is possible for retailers to do business profitably 
without exacting excessive prices; a desirable basis would be 
one market for each 1,400 to 1,800 people. This would reduce 
overhead to reasonable proportions, eliminate an army of super- 
fluous employees, whose labor could be diverted to other and 
more useful spheres, and put the business on a self-sustaining 
basis, without necessity for such outrageous profiteering as exists 
at present. 

An outstanding retail evil is the wholesale cut trade. In 
Philadelphia, for instance, but 30 per cent of those engaged in 
retailing buy entire carcasses. Packers are also largely respon- 
sible for this development. 

As a measure of relief, Congress should give the Bureau of 
Markets power to discipline unscrupulous retailers. Fear of the 
law is a restraining influence on a certain element, and a few 
wholesome examples would have a clarifying effect. In this 
effort packers should co-operate, rather than protect an element: 
that is admittedly preying on the public. Co-operation designed 
to relieve the business of parasitism and stimulate consumption 
is the need of the hour. 


Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 
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C. F. Erdman Wm. Erdman 


Fairview Farm 


Registered HEREFORDS 
Herd Bulls: Beau Snell (549584), sired by 
Mousel’s Mighty Beau Mischief, 


and Anxiety Domino (814898) 
YOUNG STOCK ALWAYS FOR SALE 


ERDMAN BROBS., Props., Venango, Nebr. 


Specializing in 


F e R. DO RR Irrigated Lands in 
The Hereford Circle 


(Adjoining Denver) 


Where 25 years’ experience has given me 
authoritative knowledge of water rights 


Colorado National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 





OUR CATTLE EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


RITICISING THE QUALITY of a consignment of Hereford 

bulls recently arrived from the United States, a writer in the 
Review of the River Plate, of Buenos Aires, has this to say: 

“The Herefords bred up north are said to be superior to the 
cattle of that breed raised in Argentina, though the latest lot 
brought out here does not verify that statement. I have no 
prejudice against North American cattle; I only expected to 
see a far better quality of animals after all the talk there was 
of their conquering the trade here. That can only be brought 
about by the importation of better-quality animals than are 
brought out from Britain, or superior to those raised in this 
republic, which I very much doubt if they possess up north; 
at any rate, they have not been seen here in recent years.” 


Similar criticisms were heard at a sale of American cattle 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, not long ago, according to a corre- 
spondent in the Breeder's Gazette, who goes on to describe the 
bad impression created in Argentina by the shipments of Short- 
horn bulls so far received from the United States, chiefly on 
account of their unpopular colors—white or light roan; a 
point on which South American breeders lay great stress. 

If the United States is to create, and hold, a market for 
its pure-bred live stock, it goes without saying that our ex- 
porters must make a thorough study of the needs and prefer- 
erices of the people to whom they expect to sell. The South 
American breeder is a keen judge; he knows what he wants, 
and is willing to pay the price only provided his wants are 
met. In his efforts to improve his herds by importations of new 
blood from abroad, he naturally looks to countries which- can 
supply him with breeding stock superior, or at least equal, to 
his own. By trying to make South America a dumping-ground 
for our surplus of second-rate cattle, we cannot expect to compete 
with such nations as Great Britain, which long ago established 
a market there through strict adherence to these fundamental 
trade principles. 


If the price of gasoline keeps on going up it may prove 
cheaper to buy shoes.—Marion Star. 






































Hereford Sires 
that are making 
Hereford History 


Prince Domino 


AND 


Beau Aster 


FULSCHER & KEPLER 
*‘Quality is our aim”’ HOLYOKE, COLO. 














ARGENTINE COMPETITION NOT A SERIOUS 
MENACE 


HAT PRODUCERS of the United States overestimate the 

danger of competition from South America in meat and 
grain, is the opinion of T. J. Parker, purchasing agent for Swift 
& Co. at Buenos Aires, who has been a resident of the Argentine 
capital for several years and is now visiting this country. While 
foreign capital has done a great deal toward developing the 
industrial resources of South America, Mr. Parker declares, as 
quoted by the Daily Drovers’ Journal-Stockman of South Omaha, 
agriculture is still in the hands of natives, most of the land 
being held by a few very wealthy landowners or by the govern- 
ment, with a vast number of poor renters, and the consequent 
lack of individual incentive and initiative. 

Argentina just now is going through a period of financial 
depression similar to that which the United States is experi- 
encing, says Mr. Parker, who continues: 


“Cattle- and sheep-growers, as well as grain farmers, 
thrived during the war and find difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the new order of things. The foreign-exchange situa- 
tion is even more complicated there than here, and the raising 
of both import and export duties for the support of the govern- 
ment has added burdens to the commerce of the country. 

“Meat production is the big industry. There are four 
American packing companies operating plants in Argentina, 
two or three English companies, a few Argentine corporations, 
and several native jerked-beef concerns, so that the native 
stock-grower find a more dependable, all-the-year-round market 
for their stock than ever before. Both cattle and sheep in the 
Argentine are of the highest grade, but everything is grass-fed, 
and the meat will not compete with the corn-fed beef and 
mutton of this country, although it sells readily in Europe. 

“The big coastal cities are progressive and much like 
European capitals, but back from the coast the country is unde- 
veloped and backward. Heretofore the commerce of the country 
has been largely with Europe, as until recently there have 
been no American boats between New York and Buenos Aires. 

“Tt will be many years, in my opinion, before the agricul- 
tural and live-stock development of South America will be 
such as to constitute a serious menace to this country.” 


STATE COMMISSIONS ADJUSTING FREIGHT 
RATES 


CCORDING to the Railway Age, of the thirty-six state com- 
missions by which action has so far been reported, only 
nineteen have granted increases in freight rates corresponding 
to those allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission; seven 
have granted corresponding increases on many commodities; six 
have allowed the new rates in effect, subject to review upon 
complaint; one has denied them on technical grounds; two have 
granted 33% per cent, and another 35 per cent. 
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Painter Herefords 


Our herd consists of 800 Registered Herefords. 


o—, as good as the best. Prices always reasonable. 
ur specialty—Car lots of Top Range Bulls. 


Your orders solicited 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLO. 


Chandler HEREFORDS 


For sale now: s Heifers coming 2 years old 
0 Heifers coming 1 year old 
i. Bulls coming 2 years old 


My Bulls won second at the Denver Show this year and 
last, and are always among the tops wherever shown. 
For additional information address 


HERBERT CHANDLER, Baker, Oregon 





Johnson Bros. Herefords 
Gay Lad 12th 395804 feacs our pete esting bette 
ers that sold for $1.000 per head. 


sold to O. Harris & Sons for $6;650, was to 
Gay Agnes, female sale at Denver show. ” 


Write us for further information 


JOHNSON BROS., Eagle, Colorado 





“Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


‘“*“ROLLING ACRES,”’ Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 





x Veh es 
HARDY HEREFORDS 
ss 


ANXIETY 4TH Sires: 
Wilbur Mischief, Prince Hermosa 2d, Lord Oswald 


THE S. L. W. RANCH CO., Kersey, Colo. 


H. E. Witwer, President 
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Your Verdict 


would agree with a prominent Hereford breeder 
who called our 


Yearling Heifers 


“The most uniform bunch I have seen any place.” 
# 1% can sataly dering bayer FOR SALE 
Hereford Corporation, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


DeWitt’s Herefords 


SIRE IN SERVICE 
MISCHIEVOUS JR.—PRINCE IMPERIAL 


T. F. DEWITT 


Farm 9 miles from Denver 1550 Ogden St., Denver 


L. G. Davis ssisstieen 
nxiety 


and other noted bulls. 


We now have bred and open 
heifers for sale, singly or in 


Herefords kane" 


wecaccsret L.G. DAVIS Wound 


BEAU BLANCHARD 


HEREFORDS 


JESSE ENGLE & SONS, Sheridan, Mo. 









Mischief Domino 3rd, by Beau Mischief 
Dam, Gramophone 6th, by Domino 


Mischief Jr. 12th, by Beau Mischief Jr. 
Dam, Donna Anna 22nd, by 


Beau Brummel 


These two richly bred bulls at the head of a herd of straight 
Anxiety cows of extreme quality should produce cattle 
which will be a credit to the breed. 


Our Aim is to Serve | A. BURSON, Morrill, Neb. 
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EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN SEPTEMBER 


ELOW _ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from 

the United States in September, 1920,* compared’ with 
September, 1919, and for the nine months ending September, 
1920, compared with the same period in 1919: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


September * | Nine Months Ending September 


1,152,616 
7,249,366 
3,472,021 
6,730,818 


18,604,821 


23,314,912 
84,489,590 
10,140,803 
49,271,177 


167,216,482 


48,794,233 
121,543,894 
33,089,581 
55,669,419 


9,641,882 , 259,097,127 


PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


September Nine Months Ending September 


1920 


460,161,522 
150,769,259 
410,679,571 
19,265,313 
29,969,552 
21,927,223 


1,092,772,440 


1920 
41,371,561 


1919 


57,209,378 
18,209,239 
36,960,364 
1,446,053 
2,762,435 
5,185,929 


121,773,398 


1919 


1,009,564,046 
551,176,109 
614,133,032 
20,158,539 
21,249,494 
116,546,632 


2,332,827 ,843 


1,564,875 
103,411,584 


FOREIGN COMMERCE IN SEPTEMBER 


HE FOREIGN TRADE of the United States for September 

showed increased exports and greatly diminished imports as 
compared with the previous month. Imports were the smallest 
for any month so far this year. The figures follow: 








Nine Months Ending September 
Sept., 1920 Aug., 1920 


19:9 


$606,000,000 | $578,000,000 
+ 63,000,000 5 3,000,000 


Excess of exports $243,000,000 | $ 65,000,000 


$6,082,000,000 
4,358,000,000 


$1,724,000,000 


$5,867,000,000 
2,697,000,000 


$3, 170,000,000 
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DEEP-SEA WATERWAY FROM GREAT LAKES 
TO ATLANTIC 


Ome eg 9 INTEREST in the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River, to permit its use by ocean-going vessels, is 
being manifested in both the United States and Canada. The 
International Joint Commission, created to assist in dealing 
with_all questions of mutual concern connected with the water- 
ways forming the boundary between the two countries, is con- 
ducting a series of hearings on the subject in important cities 
on both sides of the line; while an organization, known as the 
“Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association,” is energeti- 
cally pushing the project, holding meetings throughout the 
states bordering on or tributary to the Great Lakes, where vigor- 
ous sentiment in favor of the undertaking has been developed 

In spite of the natural handicaps of this route—chief among 
which are the difficulties of navigation caused by ice and fogs 
during a. large part of the year—the advantages of creating a 
direct line of water transportation between Europe and the 
great grain-producing territory of the West are obvious. Open- 
ing up a continuous channel from Lake Superior to the Atlantic 
Ocean, of sufficient depth to accommodate large steamers, 
would expedite the movement and reduce the cost of American 
grain exports, thus relieving the chronic railroad congestion 
which has been the cause of such serious delays in the trans. 
portation of crops. 

The plan calls for the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River for a distance of only 46 of the 181 miles from the foot 
of Lake Ontario to tidewater at Montreal. Giving it a depth 
of 25 feet would make the river passable for vessels of up to 
10,000 tons’ capacity. The cost of this work, it is estimated, 
would be from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000. The Canadian 

“government, already committed to large expenditures upon the 
St. Lawrence route, is now engaged in reconstructing the 
Welland Canal, at a cost of from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000, and 
it is pointed out that this enterprise will be of small use unless 
the St. Lawrence River is deepened to a similar extent. Another 
interesting feature of the project is the possibility through this 
means of creating water power to the extent of opproximately 
4,000,000 horsepower, the income from which, it is declared, 
would be sufficient to pay interest on the whole expenditure 
involved in the project. 


In these queer days you can’t tell whether a hand reaching 
for a hip pocket is a threat or a promise.—Baltimore Sun. 


OSAGE COTTON OIL Co. 
2 Cotton Seed Products 


OPERATING NINETEEN MILLS 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


LOWEST FREIGHF RATES TO 
KANSAS, COLORADO, NEBRASKA 
AND THE NORTHWEST 


LET US BID 


STOCK YARDS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. F. SHEWEY, Sales Manager 
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IMPORTS OF LAMB AND MUTTON 


i pamceneyg the six-month period ending with September, 1920, 
more than 1,600,000 carcasses of frozen lamb and mutton 
were imported into the United States. The total weight of these 
was in excess of 56,000,000 pounds, the weight per carcass 
ranging from 31 to 45 pounds. Argentine shipments showed 
the highest relative weights. 

The following table exhibits the importations in detail: 


No. Carcasses Pounds 
INOW CORIO och idioms cee 1,530,391 51,363,084 
MUMRETENNE Sa) ora hk cee ees 3,535 141,100 
PRIS ok Sa F Ske ce wwene 107,696 4,846,320 
Pe eens Sb sciecan 1,641,622 56,350,504 


The heaviest imports occurred in April and September. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LIVE STOCK AND MEAT 


ELOW ARE TABULATED the total numbers of live stock 

and quantities of meat products exported from and imported 
into the United States during the month of August, and the 
eight months ending August, 1920 and 1919, respectively, as 
announced by the Department of Commerce: 


































LIVE STOCK 
EXPORTS 
(Numbers) 
August Eight Months Ending August 
Animals 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
acts t tuakcncansiseses 2,804 10,419 58, 46,812 
baton ats biakeadinerasee 2,959 413 34,146 15,103 
GN ccckakeccccetisesbud 999 1,985 9,951 11,765 
Wk akvndkscdcacakecds 497 279 5, 3,756 
CG ans tite nh enknes tous 246 1,695 34,170 16,662 
IMPORTS 
(Numbers) 
August Eight Months Ending August 
Animals 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Cea iidins cau teens sices 32,071 40,830 179,080 269,436 
From United Kingdom..... Eee Evanwaascanae 1,316 806 
From Canada.........++0- 29,443 39,502 123,463 
From Mexico.............. 2,238 1,176 53,048 61,719 
From other countries....... 152 i 23 
as dea deoeieadentue 101 741 676 18,814 
PRONG cocecea ccs beiaaccacs 199 229 3,072 3,253 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
August Eight Months Ending August 
Articles 
1920 1919 1919 
1,231,070 2,894,361 47,641,617 
343,352 8,077,346 114,294,528 
2,152,982 2,494,113 29,617,560 
3,660,931 8,188,148 48,938,601 
367,137 1,953,346 17,377,849 
1,960,006 6,531,167 12,937,153 25,627,884 
‘sa 9,715,478 30,138,481 192,853,369 283,498,039 
Hog products— 
Ss cuties cake Sa weccke 23,333,156 84,150,798 418,790,017 952,354,668 
Hams and shoulders ....... 9,360,469 40,147,727 141,772,135 532,966,870 
hiqadiadeb + cubwenssie 31,020,802 49,032,878 364,353,218 577,172,668 
TO cakccadadancss 1,177,496 2,043,388 17,393,544 18,712,477 
BOE icscccccsces 428 423 1,527,386 4,279,449 
i RR rere 396,993 1,544 243 20,447,222 21,492,938 
POUR, POREOE. 5 0.06 cecces 2,257,511 2,117,796 26,727,150 18,487,059 
Total hog products. ... 67,700,855 179,503,253 991,010,672 | 2,125,466,129 
Lard compounds............. 1,561,344 7,420,555 111,360,703 
Mutton, except canned....... 175,169 301,623 1,935,573 
| a ee 859,806 1,142,939- 14,925,661 
Sausage casings.............. F 1,490,986 2,942,290 16,605,899 
eae 846,050 835.731 11,233,354 
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SHIP YOUR CATTLE TO 


Drumm Standish 


At 
Kansas City 
and 
St. Louis 


COMMISSION COMPANY staeeas 
Expert Sellers of Cattle : 
We Get FULL MARKET PRICE 


Successors to Drumm Commission Co. and Frank Standish 


IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 
August Eight Months Ending August 
Articles 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fresh meats— 

TO NWO es ciceiecines 5,618,896 3,055,116 31,526,980 25,003,957 
From Canada........... 5,437,659 2,593,528 22,702,225 20,329,794 
DU BIBS 20 das i asin dea ddcadaatos Shaweieea ces SUURI Wioaetindcceacas 
From Uruguay.......... WEE SEe Baviwdesasacans 286,799 12,672 
From Australia.......... 125 114,041 1,608,540 964,923 
From other countries.....|..........--+- 347,547 5,818,527 3,696,568 

Mutton and lamb.......... 13,956,578 312,263 31,243,102 4,512,422 

PW sc< nd Neasaniesedon 47,959 238,155 757,170 1,752,865 

Total fresh meats...... 19,623,433 3,605,534 63,527,252 31,269,244 
Prepared or preserved— 

Bacon and hams........... 107,713 6,667 520,815 2,317,103 

Bologna sausage........... 25,726 51l 78,884 14,575 

MO eco cccsauticvie 736,335 300,489 4,069,780 20,492,960 

Sausage casings.............. 1,608,110 950,420 9,134,734 7,049,533 
SM aw coescscescueecwass 2,380,415 133,856 7,689,332 5,915,783 
All other meat products. ..... 533,585 242,909 4,513,652 6,098,470 


PACKERS INDICTED FOR SALE OF NEW 
ZEALAND LAMB 


ROFITEERING, in violation of the Lever Act, was charged 

against Armour & Co. in an indictment returned by the 
federal grand jury at New York on October 22. Excessive profits 
in the transactions involved in the sale of New Zealand frozen 
lamb in this country during April, May, and June were alleged. 
The meat, it was declared, cost Armour & Co. $18.46 per 100 
pounds, while the lowest price for which it was sold was $23 
and the highest $35, giving the company an average net profit 
of $6.61. 


Officials of Armour & Co. promptly issued a statement 
criticising the indictment, in which it was said: 


“The reasonableness of profits cannot be judged by consider- 
ation of a few transactions. We made some money through the 
sale of New Zealand lambs, but we did not make enough on 
them to offset losses we sustained in the sale of domestic lambs; 
and, with our lamb business as a whole showing a loss, it seems 
a rather bitter joke to indict us for making too much money.” 


COST OF PRODUCING CROPS 


| gpeorvigreancn ESTIMATES indicate that, according to the 
ratio method, the cost of crop production in 1920 will be 
around $2.10 a bushel for wheat, 90 cents a bushel for corn, 
68 cents a bushel for oats, and 30 cents a pound for cotton, says 
Wallaces’ Farmer. These are prices on the farm in the late 
fall and early winter. 


“Present indications are that wheat this winter will sell for 
slightly above cost of production, that corn will sell for just 
about cost of production, that cotton will sell for slightly less 
than cost of production, and that oats will sell for considerably 
less than cost of production. Most grain crops have sold con- 
siderably above cost of production since the United States 
entered the war, in 1917.” 


PRODUCER 


Built on 30 years of Better 
Value Giving 


HAVE YOU READ 


‘The Story of Letty,”’ 
by Letty Herself? 


Illustrated copy sent FREE 
on request 


Lewis. 
Out-of-town pleating and button 
orders given special attention. 
Send for our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet giving prices of 
button making, hemstitching, 


pecoting, and over sixty varieties 
of pleating. 


Rush orders given special at- 
tention. 


& SON 


LEWIS 


DENVER 


50 Specialized Departments 


We prepay transportation charges on 
anything anywhere 
—we make no exceptions 
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PACKERS’ NEW DIVESTMENT PLAN 


NOTHER PLAN of stock-yard segregation has been an- 

nounced. Details matter little. It is an Armour-Swift 
project, neither the Cudahy nor the Morris interests being 
aligned. That nothing will come of it may be safely assumed; 
that the packers are anxious to realize on their stock-yard 
holdings is equally axiomatic, provided they can get out ad- 
vantageously. They realize that the spot-light of publicity is to 
be thrown on stock-yard earnings, and when the bag becomes 
burdensome they would like assistance from the public in car- 
rying it. 

Writers of newspaper headlines—a cult that appears to 
think as with one mind—parade the possibility of producers’ 
buying the stock-yards. A typical head is: “Producers May 
Buy Yards of Packers—Owners Want to Sell- to Cattlemen.” 
This may be dismissed as “bunk,” the average live-stock pro- 
ducer having all he can do at present financing his own affairs, 
without buying stock-yard securities at inflated prices. “Giving 


ithe producer. first call” sounds fine, but the phrase is deceptive. 


It might be possible to float an issue of stock-yard com- 
bination securities at a figure equal to 8 per cent when under- 
writing charges are included. Such a flotation would merely 
add to the load of excessive capitalization under which most 
of these properties are staggering—capitalization that makes 
burdensome yardage and feed charges necessary to provide 
revenue to pay interest. Such flotations do not improve the 
position of the producer who is under the necessity of selling 
on these markets. Once securities are issued and pass into the 
hands of innocent purchasers, the charges they involve must 
be paid, unless bankruptcy is resorted to. 

Meanwhile producers are not in a mood to invest in stock- 
yard securities—for two reasons. One is that they haven’t the 
money; the other, that the basis on which they would be per- 
mitted to invest would be distinctly to the advantage of the 
fellow from whom they bought. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION MAY MOVE ITS HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


RANSFER OF THE HEADQUARTERS of the Cattle 

Raisers’ Association of Texas from Fort Worth to either 
Dallas or San Antonio was considered at the meeting of the 
executive committee of that association held in Dallas on 
October 13. The matter will be decided at the next annual con- 
vention, to be held in March of next year. 

Possible changes in the charges and methods of commission 
men were discussed at the meeting, and a committee was 
appointed to investigate conditions connected with this problem 
and to report on the advisability of organizing a co-operative 
marketing and financing agency for the members of the associa- 
tion. The general situation confronting the American stockman 
at the present time, especially the threat of increasing competi- 
tion from countries with lower cost of production, was exhaust- 
ively gone into. 


MEAT INDUSTRY IN MADAGASCAR 


ADAGASCAR is coming to the fore as a meat-exporting 

country. The preparation of frozen meat is assuming 
considerable proportions. Five plants in different parts of the 
island handle 150,000 cattle annually, besides large numbers of 
swine. The total cattle population is now approximately 
8,000,000, according to the African World, and is increasing by 
about 800,000 per annum. Of these, 530,000 head are annually 
available for export. 


When building materials come down, buildings will go up.— 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, Victorta, September 14, 1920. 

EASONAL CONDITIONS continue to improve, and it is safe 

to say that the country is now all right for feed—until 
Christmas, at all events. As far as crops are concerned, 
especially in the wheat belt, the outlook is about as favorable 
as possible, and exceptionally heavy yields are hoped for. Stock 
of all kinds in the southern states is at last beginning to pick 
up after the terrible doing it had during the drought. Some 
owners in the colder parts are still obliged to hand-feed; but, 
generally speaking, that is over and done with until the next 
inevitable dry spell comes along. 

Fat cattle and sheep, except in the far north, are still a 
decidedly scarce commodity, and values are high. There has 
been a slight weakening in sheep lately, but it will probably 
be quite another month before the supplies sent into the markets 
are anything like sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
local cutting trade. At present butchers are drawing heavily 
on stocks of frozen meat in cold store. Up to 40,000 carcasses 
per week of frozen mutton and lamb are going into consumption 
in Sydney and Melbourne alone, and, in addition, Sydney 
butchers are getting considerable supplies of frozen beef from 
south Queensland. 


The unfortunate feature about the current meat shortage is 
that southern consumers are unable to obtain supplies from 
the north of Queensland, where there is an actual glut. This 
refers in particular to cattle, although to a less extent it is true 
of sheep also. The north had a good season, and practically the 
only outlet for the surplus of fats up there is through the 
freezing-works. In normal times these are able to cope with 
all the available supplies, but this winter, owing mainly to the 
scarcity of refrigerated shipping freight, the cold stores have 
become congested, and the works had to stop killing from time 
to time while waiting for a loading. It is the small man near 
the coast who is being hit hardest, as most of the larger graziers 
inland have definite contracts with the works for all their fats. 
These small men run only a few hundred head of cattle, and are 
forced to sell to meet their liabilities. The last fortnight prime 
bullocks were almost going begging at $8.50 per cwt. The 
freezing-works have sold all their output to the British and 
state governments at a fixed rate that enables them to pay up 
to $9.50 per ewt. It must be very galling to them to have to 
let such profits slip by. 

You may perhaps wonder why some of the surplus in the 
north is not trucked south, where bullocks are worth $24 per 
ewt. and more. The answer can be summed up in two words 
—inadequate communications. There is no direct railroad con- 
nection between the north and the south. It is possible, cer- 
tainly, to travel between the two by a very roundabout route, 
but it takes four or five days to do it, which is out of the 
question for stock. As regards the sea, there are not the 
boats available on this coast to carry any numbers of cattle. 
Under usual conditions there is no demand for such freight, 
and consequently nobody has made provision for it. 

The following are last week’s quotations for live stock 
at the different metropolitan municipal sale-yards: Melbourne— 
prime bullocks, $160 to $235, extra to $330; three-year-old stores, 
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to $85; prime cows, suitable for the butchering trade, $150 to 
$215, extra to $262; prime full-wooled cross-bred wethers, $11.75 
to $16.30; ditto ewes, $10.80 to $13.50; best Merino wethers, 
$13; lots for turning out, $8 to $10; new season’s lambs, $9.60 to 
$11. Sydney—prime bullocks, $125 to $175, extra to $300; 
prime fat cows, to $105; prime cross-bred wethers, $9.60 to 
$14.40; ditto ewes, $10.80 to $13.50; fat Merino wethers, to 
$14.40. Brisbane—good weighty bullocks, $75 to $97.50, and a 
few higher. 


The question of granting Armour & Co. da license to oper- 
ate in New Zealand continues to exercise stock-owners, and 
quite an acrimonious debate is being carried on on the subject 
between producers’ organizations in the North and South 
Islands. The New Zealand Farmers’ Union, speaking for those 
in the north, strongly urges the government not to issue the 
permit; while the Canterbury Sheep-Owners’ Federation, repre- 
senting the southerners, is equally insistent on the license 
being granted. Perhaps the arguments set out on both sidés 
can best be condensed into reasonable compass by quoting 
from a speech recently delivered at Masterton by William 
Perry, a prominent breeder and member of the Board of Agri- 
culture. 


Inter alia, Mr. Perry said: “The Canterbury sheep-farmers 
have made much of the fact that competition is needed if the 
best prices are to be obtained.” (This is one of the main 
planks of the southerners.) “One fact, however, had been 
carefully hidden—namely, that meat can be sold f. o. b. to 
anyone, and then disposed of anywhere in the world. Armour 
& Co. could purchase f. o. b., and it was not necessary for them 
to have a license. The Globe newspaper did not require a 
license to purchase the meat they had had forwarded to 
America; the paper simply bought it f. 0. b. If Armour & Co. 
desire to engage in buying meat in this Dominion, they could 
operate on the same principle. What,’ he asked, “would 
happen to the small firms in New Zealand, were this big com- 
pany to start there? It might be very well for the company 
to say that it did not desire to erect freezing-works, but what 
would be the ultimate position?” 


Most, if not all, of the meat-freezing and exporting com- 
panies, both proprietary and co-operative, are in the opposi- 
tion. The chairman of the Wellington Meat Export Company, 
Charles Elgar, took the matter up strongly at the annual 
meeting the other day. He said that, as far as they could 
see, no practical benefit could be obtained by allowing large 
American companies to establish extensive stock-buying organ- 
izations in New Zealand. Their very size would soon give 
them control of the bulk of the fat stock available, thus en- 
abling them to dictate their own terms to the industry. On 
the other hand, there was no reason why any company, Ameri- 
can or British, should not buy its requirements direct from the 
freezing companies or their agents. 


Armour & Co. argue, on their part, that, if given a license 
and allowed to buy, they will save the middleman’s profits. 
They have no desire to build works, but would utilize the 
existing establishments, paying the proprietors the usual 
“inclusive” charges, 


The government, to all appearances, is acting on the lines 
of Br’er Rabbit—sitting tight and saying nothing. What its 
intentions are nobody seems to know; but in the meantime 
Armour has no license. 


Since last writing additional quantities of New Zealand 
mutton and lamb have been sold by the British government 
to the United States. The quantity involved is equal to slightly 
over half a million carcasses, bringing the total sales this 
season up to somewhere in the region of 2,500,000 carcasses. 
The last sale is reported to be divided up among eighteen differ- 
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Remember! 


Lowest Possible Prices 
Consistent with 
Dependable “Quality”’ 
Merchandise 


Has been our policy for 
over 40 years—every day 
of every year in every 
department — and will 
CONTINUE to be our 
policy as long as this 
store exists 


We Will Not Be 
Undersold! 


Smashing Price-Lowering 
Sales Now in Proégress 
in All Departments 


ent buyers, Armour, Morris, and Swift each receiving a rela- 
tively small quantity. The other buyers are reported to be 
non-trust firms. The terms are said to be the same as those 
of previous sales—viz., 15 cents per pound f. o. b. Freight to 
the Atlantic seaboard and other charges work out at approxi- 
mately 5 cents per pound. Shipments to America from the 
Dominion during August were 597,000 lambs and 6,500 car- 
casses of mutton for New York, and 10,000 lambs for San 
Francisco. The quantity of meat in store in New-Zealand 
at the end of the month was 5,000,000 carcasses. 


LIVE-STOCK SHOW IN BRAZIL 


NTERESTING COMPARISONS between the National Live- 

Stock Exposition of Brazil and typical live-stock shows in 
the United States are contained in an official report to the 
Department of Agriculture from its two live-stock commissioners 
now in South America—L. B. Burk and E. Z. Russell. The 
exposition, which is the principal annual event of its kind in 
the southern republic, this year was held at Rio de Janeiro, July 
4-11. It is managed by the National Society of Agriculture—an 
association financed partly by the government—and is strictly a 
live-stock show. 


“The principal attraction was the cattle division, in which 
there were about 700 head,” says the report. “The Zebu breed 
led in numbers and popularity. Other breeds shown were 
Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Red Polled, Brown Swiss, 
Holstein, Jersey, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, Devon, and the native 
Caracuo. A few splendid individuals of each of these breeds 
were shown, but there were also many common ones; 


“The Caracuo, or National, cattle were represented by 
excellent individuals, and they were in good condition. The 
bulls were very heavy in bone and would weigh about 2,000 
pounds, the cows weighing about 1,400. They are coarse in 
quality, but are hardy and produce very good beef. In type they 
resemble more nearly the Shorthorn breed, but are somewhat 
longer in body and coarser in quality of head and bone. They 
have long, coarse horns and are of a reddish-fawn color.” 

There was a total of 147 hogs on the grounds, divided 
among eight different breeds. 

“The best individuals were found in the Durocs, some very 
creditable animals being shown. Some of them had been brought 
from the States; others were home-bred from imported sires 
and sows. ... 

“Hogs of the National, or native, breed are either red or 
black. If they are given time enough, they make a good weight. 
Some barrows or stags were shown weighing about 800 pounds. 
Generally they are of fair length, sway-backed, rough head, 
poor eyes, bones of medium size, and poor feet. They are fairly 
prolific, but are not breeding true to any type or color. 


“The large Blacks were of fair size, smooth, a coarse head, 
with ears pointed and coming to the end of the nose. They are 
generally well developed in the back and are of good depth. 
The cross-breds were a mixture of the Nationals, Duroc-Jerseys, 
and Poland-Chinas; yet in quality they ranked ahead of many 
of the others, except the Durocs and Poland-Chinas. 


“The attendance at the show was not large, and interest 
centered around the cattle much more than around the hogs. 
It was exactly as it used to be in the shows in the States in the 
earlier days. ... 

“There were about one-half dozen Lincoln sheep of good 
quality. The sheep business does not seem to be developed to 
any great extent in the region near Rio de Janeiro.” 


Concerning the retail meat trade in Rio de Janeiro the 
commissioners say: 


“Beef is sold fresh every day. None can be carried over, 
because only two or three shops in the city have any refrigera- 
tion, though the population is approximately 1,500,000. A large 
percentage of the fresh meat is killed at an abattoir outside 
the city and at a packing plant two hours distant by train. 
The meat is sold before noon of the following day. The city’s 
daily meat consumption is approximately 550 cattle, of an 
average dressed weight of 480 pounds, 80 hogs, and 20 sheep and 
goats. 

“The following meat prices were current at one of the retail 
markets early in July: good beef, with all bone taken out, 14 
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cents per pound; whole hogs’ heads, 17 cents; fat sides, sold 
rolled up, 18 cents; smoked pork loin and smoked pork chops, 
40 cents; best quality hams, 70 cents; second quality, 55 cents; 
dry salt sides, 25 cents.” 


ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, October 15, 1920. 

ONTRARY TO THE EXPECTATIONS of several leading 
authorities in the trade, live-stock prices have gone still 
higher during the present month, and no top level is yet 
apparent. Onlookers confess that this persistence is puzzling, 


and it seems hard to find reliable reason for the continued — 


optimism of the market. Fat-cattle prices have, in fact, appre- 
ciated throughout Scotland during the last week or so, $24 per 
ewt. (reckoning $4 to £1) ‘having been reached for large 
numbers of the best beasts, and $1 or so less for good animals 
in the smaller centers—which is an equivalent rate. Dead meat 
has jumped at least $1 per cwt. in the same period. 


The price of store sheep and lambs has risen to an even 
greater extent than that of cattle, half-bred ewe lambs having, 
during the last few days, been disposed of at as dear as $30 
per head. This compares with just one-sixth of the price realized 
for the same class of animal in September, 1914. Cheviot shear- 
lings have made up to $24, this being about four times the 
pre-war price. In the case of milk animals, first- and second- 
grade English Shorthorn crosses have, this week, been fetching 
from $240 to upwards of $320 in the markets, whereas in 1914 
the same cows averaged round about $96 per head. 


Supplies of cattle in both the fat and store markets have 
been ample of late. The generally prosperous conditions which 
are at present ruling in the live-stock markets may, of course, 
be rudely disturbed—though perhaps in no greater degree than 
other markets—by the coal strike which, at the moment of writ- 
ing, looms only a day or so ahead. Transport -would.then be 
disorganized throughout the whole of the kingdom, and the 
chaos into which the country would be thrown would engender 
a certain prevailing poverty among large classes, which might 
be calculated seriously to upset the food markets. This likeli- 
hood has to be borne in mind for the whole of the winter, as 
so many labor troubles are looming ahead on the English 
horizon. 


One leading reason for the buoyancy of prices at this time 
may be the strong hopes that meat-sellers are now entertaining 
of the European market as a source of demand. This has been 
felt in America, as Armour has, of course, reported a great 
revival in export buying. It is not improbable that the Ministry 
of Food will suspend its control of maximum prices on imported 
meat before long, as there seems to be a dearth of argument 
for its continuance. One feature that may hasten this decon- 
trolling of prices in the one remaining section now under 
restraint is the recent sale, since my last letter, of the entire 
beef stocks of the government to one big purchaser—the firm 
of Vestey Brothers. This deal has made a great sensation, and 
it may well do so, as it involves well over 1,000,000 quarters 
of meat, valued at something like $40,000,000. The meat con- 
cerned includes all the Australasian beef in store in the United 
Kingdom, that afloat, and stocks in Australia and New Zealand, 
as well as killings up to the end of next month. 


Overseas meat merchants outside the United Kingdom will 
be interested in this deal, as it may have some effect on general 
price levels far afield. For one thing, Messrs. Vestey have 
about 2,000 retail shops throughout Great Britain, in which they 
can dispose of the meat, besides avenues all over the European 
continent and elsewhere. 

It is because this firm’s influence in the trade is now so big 
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COMBINATION RANGE 


UNIVERSAL 


PORCELAIN COAL RANGE 


The Universal Combination @ 
Range is the peer of all com- , ss 
bination ranges. So simple faigan ay > ieee. 


to operate. No parts to put —m { 
in or take out when changing i 
from coal to gas. Either fuel 

can be used separately or to- 

gether without danger. 


Beautiful porcelain finish 
with polished top. Eliminates 
necessity of blacking. Wash- 
-able as a china dish. 


Saves one-third on fuel bill. 


Univit Porcelain is a dura- 
ble, heat-forged finish which 
will not crack, chip off, or 
discolor. Easy to clean. 


Universal Ranges are grey 
iron throughout, making them 
heat-retaining and giving a 
more evenly heated baking 
oven. 


The small fire-box. with its 
thin lining of malleabilized 
grey iron, is remarkable as a 
fuel saver. 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


Write for circular and prices. 


Davis & Shaw Company 


15th and Larimer Streets, Denver, Colo. 


that the rest of the frozen-meat importers in Great Britain are 
raising strong objection to this policy to the Board of Trade. 
It is argued that the British government, which took over 
national meat supplies under the great urgency of war, has 
no right to corner meat by selling it over the heads of free 
merchants into one monopolistic quarter. It is quite likely 
that the government will be checked by this strong body of trade 
opinion, and induced to make revisions as trade safeguards in 
the present sale. 


The efforts to raise the embargo on the importation into 
Great Britain of store cattle from Canada have not been allowed 
to drop after the recent setback which I recorded against them 
some months ago. Propaganda work has continued, and since 
my last letter Lord Lee, the Minister of Agriculture, has had 
before him a joint deputation from the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture and the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Asso- 
ciations on the subject. -The walls of Jericho have not yet 
fallen; neither can it be said that those who would storm the 
citadel of the embargo have drawn any more of the enemy’s 
fire. Perhaps the meat trades’ representations were more urgent 
than usual, advantage of the present situation being taken to 
plead the great demand for fresh meat in contrast to that for 
the imported article; and, of course, in conjunction with this, 
the petitioners had as an added argument the existing shortage 
of cattle and sheep in this country. It was alleged that one of 
the buttresses of the embargo had been and was preferential 
treatment for the Irish raiser. Not many novel points were 
contained in the ministerial reply. Although Canadian cattle 
might be clean, Lord Lee maintained that it was not possible 
to import live stock from any quarter of the world without at 
the same time incurring a certain definite risk of disease. He 
questioned whether imported stores would mean better beef 
for England, and added that there was nothing to prevent the 
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importation of Canadian cattle for immediate slaughter at the 
ports, which would increase the supply of fresh meat for the 
nation. 


NOTES FROM CANADA 
British Favor Removal of Embargo on Canadian Cattle 


In connection with the attempt béing made, both by the 
Canadian government and by various interests in England, to 
have the British embargo on the importation of Canadian store 
cattle removed, the Meat Trades’ Journal of London has the 
following to say: 

“It is admitted that Canada is free from disease, and on 
that score there is no reason why their cattle should be kept 
out of our pastures. But unless we get strong and 
concerted action of all the different interests, the present 
Ministry of Agriculture will never carry out the promise made 
to Canada on behalf of the government by Mr. Walter Long at 
the Imperial War Conference. Only recently Lord Lee assured 
the Royal Agriculture Society of England, who were alarmed 
at the permission given for the importation of Friesian cattle 
from Canada, that on no account would store cattle be allowed 
to come. The joint deputation from the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture and the National Federation of Butchers was given 
a similar reply. While the country is so badly in need of young 
cattle, it is nothing short of a gamble to have Ireland as our 
only outside source of replenishment.” 


Wild Buffalo Herds Found 

Recently a herd of wild bison, numbering over a thousand 
animals, was discovered in the Mackenzie River basin, in north- 
western Canada, by an official of the Department of the Interior 
at Ottawa. Another herd, of similar size, was reported to exist 
farther north. These are believed to be the last remaining wild 
groups of bison on the American continent. In captivity, or 
protected under semi-natural conditions, there are at present 
approximately 7,000 buffaloes in the United States and Canada. 
Of these Canada has more than one-half. 
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Co-operation in Ontario 

Between 1,200 and 1,300 co-operative farmers’ clubs are 
now organized in the Province of Ontario. Most of these are 
affiliated with the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company, which: 
acts as a wholesale house for the clubs. The greatest advance 
during the past year has been in connection with the shipping of 
live stock, which is carried on by between 300 and 400 separate 
organizations. Nearly one-third of Ontario’s wool crop last year 
was marketed co-operatively. 


LIVE-STOCK AND MEAT CONDITIONS IN 
GERMANY 


BUNDANT PASTURAGE and generally favorable harvests 
during the past season have given impetus to the German 
live-stock industry. The increase in swine has been particularly 
marked. It is predicted that supplies may reach pre-war 
numbers within two years. The latest statistics at hand reflect 
conditions on March 1, 1920. On that date Germany possessed 
the following live-stock population, as compared with the previ- 
ous year: 1920 
MN so hice sowed teases 16,213,454 
Rs. ak oereracdoaate 6,199,680 5,644,516 
Hogs... 9,323,444 6,755,806 
Hogs are now selling in Germany at from 1.75 to 3.75 marks 
a pound, live weight. (The par value of the mark is 23% cents; 
its present quotation is less than 1% cents.) Cows command 
from 3,000 to 6,000 marks a head. Good work-horses bring as 
high as 24,000 marks. 
Trade in meat and cattle has been decontrolled. A perma- 
nent stock of 75,000 tons of frozen meat and 22,000 tons of lard 


1919 
15,822,164 


_ is, however, kept on hand by the government, as a precaution 


against insufficient supplies under the new order, according to a 
correspondent writing to the National Provisioner from Berlin. 


EUROPEAN NEWS NOTES 


Spaniard Announces Cure for Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

Another cure for foot-and-mouth disease is reported—this 
time from Spain. Experiments with the new remedy have been 
carried on at several important agricultural centers in France, 
where the disease is still rampant. 


Chinese Wheat for Holland 

For the first time in history, Chinese wheat is reaching 
European markets. The Dutch government, as well as private 
buyers, is reported to be negotiating for the grain. The quality 
of the wheat is good, though inferior to the best American 
grades. 

Germany Asked to Replace Stolen Live Stock 

A request for the immediate delivery to France of 10,000 
bulls and 500,000 cows has been presented to the German govern- 
ment by the Allied Reparations Commission. In addition, 
210,000 head of cattle are wanted for Belgium, 157,000 for Serbia, 
and 11,500: for Italy. The party of the Majority Socialists in 
Germany is appealing to the Socialists of all countries to help 
them resist this demand. 


Germany Buys American Meats 

A report from the American commission at Berlin states 
that on September 28 the German government, following pro- 
tracted negotiations, purchased for cash 22,046,000 pounds of 
American lard at 24 cents per pound, and 22,046,000 pounds of 
American dried and salted meat at 23 cents per pound. The 
government at the same time purchased 22,046,000 pounds of 
frozen beef from South American packers. According to official 
estimates, this amount is expected to supply domestic needs until , 
January 1, 1921. The report also states that Germany is negoti- 
ating with American packers to induce the latter to place a stock 
of meats in their warehouses at Hamburg and Bremen, this 
stock to be dispensed as the Germans are able to pay for it. 
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RANCHER LENDS FARMERS MONEY 
TO BUY HIS CATTLE 


A form of co-operation said to have 
been in vogue a number of years ago, and 
the general revival of which might lead 
to a better understanding between west- 
ern stock-raisers and eastern farmer 
feeders, to their mutual advantage, is re- 
ported from Omaha. A ranch-owner in 
northern Wyoming, seeing the market de- 
scend to ruinous levels, and with last 
winter’s feed bill in painful remembrance, 
conceived the idea of escaping the threat- 
ened avalanche by lending money to farm- 
ers in the Corn Belt to take over his cattle 
for a four-months’ “corn-crib cross.” These 
farmers, the rancher reasoned, had more 
corn and hay than ready cash; so why 
not assist them to realize on their sur- 
plus, while benefiting himself? 


Accordingly he shipped his cattle to 
Omaha. There he arranged with three 
men from Iowa to borrow money from him 
to buy the animals at $11 per hundred- 
weight, feed them for four months, and 
return them to Omaha showing a gain 
of at least 280 pounds pér head, when he 
will buy them back at $13 per hundred- 
weight, with feed, freight, and other inci- 
dentals paid. 

The cattle transferred on this basis 
numbered 128 head and averaged 1,035 
pounds in weight. Making liberal allow- 
ance for all expenses, it is calculated 
that the farmers will realize $6 or $7 
per head on the transaction, besides pro- 
viding them with a convenient method of 
disposing of their feed. At the same time, 
the rancher is confident that he will more 
than break even on the deal. 


WHAT HAS BECOME: OF THE 
GOOD BEEF? 

An inquirer in the Daily Drovers’ Tele- 
gram of Kansas City is curious to know 
what becomes of the good beef. In spite 
of all the great and much-advertised work 
done in “elevating the standard of the 
beef supply,” he says, hotels and restau- 
rants are not serving so good meat as they 
did a quarter of a century ago, “when the 
stock-yards were full of long-horn, yellow- 
back cattle.” The quality; he avers, has 
deteriorated in inverse ratio to the price 
charged. 


Editorially the Telegram comments that 
this voices the experience of the average 
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consumer. Beef is not what it used to be. 
Of course, the best quality goes to the 
trade that is willing to pay the price—and 
recently there has been little of that grade. 
Prohibitive feed prices have sent millions 
of thin and tough cattle to the market. 
But this is not sufficient to explain the 
puzzle why good meat seems so scarce in 
these days of uplift, the paper thinks. 
Might it be that the supplanting of the 
old-time corn ration by many and various 
substitutes is responsible? Is there any- 
thing in the age of the animal that makes 
for or against the palatability of beef? 
Has three- and four-year-old beef, for 
instance, a finer flavor than baby beef? 
Did the old-fashioned steer, after all, have 
finer-textured and more tender flesh than 
the high-grade animal of modern days, 
just as the flesh of wild game is said to 
be superior to that of domesticated? Or 
is it all due torour more cultivated and 
pampered tastes? Who can give the 
answer? 


MEXICO PLANNING PURCHASE OF 
AMERICAN BREEDING STOCK 


Representatives of Mexico at the Texas 
State Fair held in Dallas last month, 
among whom was President-elect Obregon, 
were particularly interested ‘in the live- 
stock exhibit and spent much time dis- 
cussing live-stock matters with their 
American hosts. One of the most impor- 
tant problems facing Mexico under the 
new administration, which it is hoped 
will bring peace and stable conditions 
to the harassed republic, is the restocking 
of its ranges. For this purpose large 
numbers of cattle of the beef breeds are 
needed, for which the Mexican caitle- 
raiser naturally will look to the United 
States. Mexican business men and agri- 
culturists expressed themselves optimis- 
tieally concerning the outlook, financial 
as well as political. 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT DOES NOT 
WANT AMERICAN COWS 


Last month we commented on an im- 
possible tale that had appeared in the 
daily press, to the effect that 150,000 Texas 
cattle were to be “loaned” to Germany by 
two excessively philanthropic and equally 
excessively Germanophile societies. Now 
comes word that the German food-con- 
troller has demurred to the acceptance of 
the somewhat smaller number of 5,000 
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cows reported to have been donated out-° 
right by American farmers, and likewise 

has opposed the importation of a quantity 

of flour contributed by New York bakers. : 
The objection to the cows was on the + 
ground of transportation difficulties and 
scarcity of fodder, while the flour gift 

Was opposed because it might disturb ar- 
rangements already completed for ration- 

ing the people. The food-controller is 
being soundly berated in the German 
newspapers, and the matter may have to 

be threshed out in the Reichstag. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Preliminary figures announced by the 
Bureau of the Census give the whole of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska and 
outlying island possessions, a population 
on January-1, 1920, of 105,683,108. This 
marks a gain-of 14.9 per cent over the 
total for 1910, which was 91,972,266. As 
previously mentioned, the urban popula- 
tion now, for the first time, exceeds the 
rural—classifying as urban residents all 
those living in incorporated places of 
2,500 or more inhabitants. These consti- 
tute today 51.9 per cent of the total. The 
movement toward the cities has been 
progressive. In 1880 only 29.5 per cent 
of our people were classed as urban; in 
1890 the percentage was 36.1; in 1900, 
40.5; and in 1910, 46.3. 


Hides, Furs 
Pelts, Wool 


Forty-two years of square deal- 
ing have earned for me thecon- 
fidence of dealers and shippers 
in the Western territory, which 
is proven by the fact that I 
handle more hides direct from 
the Farmer and Ranchman than 
any concern in the West. 








Highest Market Prices 
Paid at All Times 


Ship your Hides to me and you 
will become one of my satisfied 
customers. 


Write or wire for Quotations and 
Shipping Tags. 


J. L. BROWN 


1821 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 















Wm. R. Smith J. Ciark Eastes 


John Smith 


“Nothing But 


SHEEP’ 


Sheep Bought and Sold 


on Commission Only 


. WEAIM AT 
Efficient Handling 
Intelligent Salesmanship 
Full Market Values on All Sales 
Courteous Treatment and 
Prompt Returns 


. Write or wire us for 
MARKET INFORMATION 
or Advice 


Consign all shipments 
direct to 


Wm. R. Smith 
& Son 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA and CHICAGO 


While the total number of farms, taking 
the country as a whole, shows a slight in- 
crease (6,459,998 in 1920 as against 6,341,- 
502 in 1910), in that the falling-off in cer- 
tain eastern and Corn Belt states is more 
than offset by the marked gains in the 
West, a noteworthy feature is the great 
decrease which has occurred in the number 
of tenanted farms, 

Among the forty-eight states, three— 
Mississippi, Vermont, and Nevada—show 
declines in population. Below is a tabu- 
lation of the census returns from all the 
states and the District of Columbia, com- 
pared with the figures for 1910: 

1920 
10,384,144 
8,720,159 


6,485,098 
5,759,368 


1910 
9,113,614 
7,665,111 
5,638,591 
4,767,121 


A.J.Knollin 


POCATELLO, IDAHO Box 478 


“ot Pure-Bred SHEEP 


Rambouillets Cotswolds 
Lincolns Shropshires 
Hampshires Oxfords 
Romneys 
Belgian Horses— Milking Shorthorns 


Serviceable rams of above breeds and a few 
Shropshire ewes for sale at reasonable 
rices. Also a few youn — an stallions 
red from imported stoc a few bulls, 
milking Shorthorn strain 
Correspondence solicited. 


Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
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4,661,027 
3,852,356 
3,667,222 
3,426,536 
3,403,547 
3,155,374 
2,930,544 
2,894,683 
2,631,839 
2,556,486 
2,416,013 
2,403,680 
2,386,371 
2,347,295 
2,337,459 
2,306,361 
2,027,564 
1,797,798 
1,789,384 
1,769,257 
1,750,995 
1,683,662 
1,463,610 
1,449,610 
1,380,385 
1,356,316 
1,295,502 
966,296 
939,376 
793,389 
768,014 
645,730 
635,839 
604,379 
547,593 
449,446 
443,083 
431,826 
360,247 
352,421 
333,273 
223,003 
194,402 
77,407 
437,571 


3,896,542 
3,366,416 
2,810,173 
2,377,549 
3,293,335 
2,537,167 
2,700,876 
2,609,121 
2,333,860 
2,206,287 
2,289,905 
2,224,771 
2,075,708 
2,138,093 
2,184,789 
2,061,612 
1,657,155 
1,656,388 
1,797,114 
1,690,949 
1,574,449 
1,515,400 
1,221,119 
1,295,346 
1,114,756 
1,141,990 
1,192,214 
752,619 
799,024 
672,765 
742,371 
577,056 
583,888 
542,610 
376,053 
373,351 
430,572 
325,594 
327,301 
355,956 
204,354 
202,322 
145,965 
81,875 
331,069 


Massachusetts . 
Michigan 
California 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
Indiana 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

North Carolina..... 
Kentucky 


Minnesota 
Alabama . 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Kansas 
Arkansas 
South Carolina..... 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
Connecticut 
Washington 
Nebraska 
Florida 
Colorado 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Rhode Island 
Montana 


New Hampshire... 
Idaho 

New Mexico 
Vermont 

Arizona 

Delaware 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

District of Columbia 


105,683,108 91,972,266 


As it is estimated that approximately 
12,250,600 people live in our outlying pos- 
sessions, the aggregate population of the 
entire United States is now about 118,- 
000,000. 


STOCKMEN TO WAR ON TEXAS 
" BUZZARD 

So serious have of late years become 
the depredations of the buzzard on the 
Texan range—the carrion bird attacking 
not only lambs and kids, but also new- 
born calves—that stockmen in some parts 
of the state have banded together for 
its extermination. Two kinds of traps 
are being used: portable ones which are 
placed over carcasses out on the open 
range, and stationary traps located in 
brushy pastures and baited with entrails 
or other parts of dead animals. More than 


3,000 buzzards have thus far been killed. 
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REGISTERED 


Hereford Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Sixty Head Native-Raised Regis- 
tered Hereford Bulls for Saie 


Long yearlings coming twos in the 
spring. 

Good size; heavy-boned; mostly dark 
colors; no culls or cut- backs. 

Sired by James (371100) and Horace 
8th (371527)—both ‘strongly Anxiety 
4th bred bulls out of the Gudgell & 
Simpson herd. The dams of these bulls 
are native-raised Registered cows. 

These bulls are range-raised and used 
to rustling, and are the right kind for 
range purposes. Are sure calf-getters. 

Will make a very attractive price to 
anyone who can use the entire bunch. 


Apply to WM. G. LANG 


BAKER, MONTANA 


MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 
H Regist’d e Id 
33 Head 8" Fceting ” Bulls 
25 Head “* Yearling 


25 Head . Weanling Heifers 


Beau Brummel, Perfection, Beau Perfection 
and Fairfax breeding. Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 


Brahma 
Bulls 


High-grade Brahma bulls from our full- 
blooded Brahma bulls which were im- 


ported from India. Also a few carloads 
of Brahma heifers. Write for prices and 
description. 


FRED G. LOCK, Palacios, Texas 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE REDUCES 
COLLECTION FEE 

In line with the policy announced by 
officials of the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change at the time the Transportation 
Department and Claim Bureau was estab- 
lished, the fee for collecting claims has 
been reduced from 15 per cent to 12% 
per cent. This reduction is to be effective 
on all claims collected on and after Octo- 
ber 15, 1920. 


Cotton-Seed Cake and Meal 
HEAD & CO, 2 ee 


Inc., 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
WRITE or WIRE for DELIVERED PRICES 
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DALLAS TO BUILD MUNICIPAL 
~ ABATTOIR 


The city of Dallas, Texas, is to have a 
municipal abattoir, we read in the Cattle- 
man. It has been found that cattle to 
the number of 250, and about as many 
hogs, are each week butchered in adjacent 
country districts and sold in town with- 
out being inspected for disease. The 
abattoir will provide a place where all 
animals killed for human consumption 
outside of the packing-houses may be 
slaughtered under sanitary conditions and 
subjected to post-mortem examination ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Meat brought 
in from the country will have to undergo 
a similar examination before it may be 
placed on sale in the city. The building 
will be provided with a cooling system 
large enough to accommodate all meat 
sold in Dallas. 


RELATIVE GAINING CAPACITY: 
OF PIGS 


A study undertaken at the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station to ascertain the differ- 
ence in gaining capacity of barrows and 
sows indicated that barrows have a gain- 
ing ability 3 to 6 per cent greater than 
that of sows. The average daily gain of 
all pigs used in the investigation (387 
barrows and 442 sows) was 1.058 pounds 
per head for barrows and .997 pound for 
sows. At the beginning of the test the 
barrows had an average agé of 134 days 
and an average weight of 70.8 pounds, 
while the sows were 131 days old and 
weighed 67 pounds. The final weight was 
204 pounds for the barrows and 197.5 
pounds for the sows. The experiments 
extended over 125 days in case of the 
barrows and 130 days in case of the sows. 
No noticeable variations from the main re- 
sult were observed in pigs of different 
breeds. 


BUTCHERS MUST PROVE OWNERSHIP 
OF MEAT 


A decision of great importance to the 
stock-raisers of Colorado is the announce- 
ment by the Supreme Court of that state 
that it sustains the law requiring butchers 
to prove ownership of the meat which 
they offer for sale. This will render pos- 
sible in the future the conviction of 
cattle-thieves who destroy the branded 
hides of the stolen animals in order to 
conceal the identity of these. The statute 
making it larceny for any person to steal 
or unlawfully kill cattle the owner of 
which is unknown, is specifically upheld, 
as is the other statute declaring that the 
fact of selling or trading cattle, without 
having exhibited the hide according to 
law, shall be sufficient to authorize con- 
viction. 
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Family Provision 


This does not mean just the food we eat or the clothes 
a or immediate necessities to preserve life and 
ealt! 


Real provision for your family or dependents is to pro- 
vide for their future in every way out of the PLENTY of the 
PRESENT. 


‘Want and suffering do not always result from ill-health 
or permanent disability. They are more frequently the 
result of unsuccessful investments or adverse financial con- 
ditions. 


A VOLUNTARY TRUST made with this bank during your 
lifetime by placing cash, securities, or properties in its 
care, the interest and principal to be paid as you direct, 
insures experienced and efficient administration, the highest 
interest return consistent with safety, relieves the maker 
of personal attention other than an opportunity to assist 
and direct the administration in such manner as may be 
mutually agreed. 


Our Trust Officers will welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you any phase of Trust problems. 


Capital, Surp'us and Undivided Profits 
$2,500,000 
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DAWN 


{C. L. W.} 


Above the rim of yonder mountain peak, 
Behold the dawn come flaming ’cross the 
sky! 
What is it there, in bronze and purple streak, 
That fires the soul and molds ambition 
high? 


The restless convict, pacing in his cell, 
Pauses to view the first glad rays of light, 
And with the dawn finds courage to dispel 
The haunting fear and black despair of 
night. 


What strength lies in those blazing shafts of 
gold 
To lend the power that makes the weak 
grow strong? 
What hidden charm to make the timid bold? 
What magic that inspires the lark to song? 


Thé fleeting doubts of yesterday are past; 
The still, uncertain dark of night is gone; 
And in resplendent East we find, at last, 
The faith, the hope, the promise of the 
.dawn! 


SEVENTEENTH AT CURTIS 


he DENVER NATIONAL BANK 






































Stocks, Bonds 


We are prepared to quote prices on any 
security traded in anywhere. If it is on 
the market we can get you a quotation 
either to buy or sell 

Our Statistical Department will take 


pleasure in an<wering your inquiries Te- 
es any securities. We specialize in 
igh-Class Texas Oils. 


GILL & COMPANY 


521 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
Phones Champa 567 and Champa 13 





0.J.Snyder’s 
Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just out 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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Cattle Range 


IN MEXICO 


Over 200,000 acres, thirty miles east from Tepic, 
Nayarit, Mexico. Lands are semi-mountainous, 
with intervening valleys, and abundance of grass 
and water. Elevation, 1,500 to 5,000 feet. Free 
from ticks and disease; an exceptional property for 
raising live stock. Will consider leasing all or a 
part of this property upon favorable terms, with 
option to purchase, to responsible parties who want 
a range in Mexico. No agents. 


W. D. FISK, Owner 


+ 415 DELTA BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


CattleRanch 


FOR SALE 


Desert cattle outfit for sale on reasonable basis; 
conveniently located as to railroads; 3,500 hea 
of cattle; land, water, and range rights with 
carr as “capacity of 5,000 head, together with 
Ou gated hay ranch capable of producing 
500 tons alfalfa hay, centrally located; warm 
country; no hay required for stock cattle in 
winter season. This is a low-operating-cost 
proposition. Dealings will be with owners — no 
commissions nor middlemen. Would consider 
& proposition to deal on outfit separate from the 
hay ranch if preferred. If interested, address 


R. C. TURRITTIN, 
Constantia, California 


STUDYING THE KARAKUL IN ITS 
HOME 
On a mission partly commercial and 
partly scientific, Dr. R. K. Nabours, head 
of the zodlogy department at the Kansas 


New Mexico 


45,000-ACRE TRACT 


North Central New Mexico; especially adapted 
to sheep raising; abundance of water; recog- 
nized as one of best winter ranges in the 
state; forest reserve in reach; thousands of 
fence posts, some timber, some irrigation pos- 
sibilities; absolutely good title; oil and min- 
eral included; price $2.75 per acre; one-fifth 
cash; any reasonable terms on balance; deal 
with owners by wire or mail. 


FIELD BOHART, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
THURMAN BOHART, CHAMITA, N. M. 


Agricultural College, has for the third 
time plunged into darkest Asia. The ob- 
ject of this expedition, like that of his pre- 
vious trips, is the close-range study of the 
Karakul breed of sheep, whose home is in 
Turkestan, in central Asia—a semi-civil- 
ized province of Russia, now in the hands 
of the Bolsheviki. The trade route for 
the famous Karakul pelts has hitherto lain 
across Russia and Germany. The war and 
present disturbed conditions in eastern 
Europe have seriously curtailed this trade, 
and few skins have of late years reached 
America. Dr. Nabours’ idea is to en- 
deavor to establish a new and more direct 
outlet. The undertaking is financed by a 
fur company. 


Many of our readers are familiar with 
the Karakul type of sheep frdf its intro- 
duction into this country, about ten years 


REF OF 
REGISTEREF 
mw.CAREY ¢ EDO he 


Slocum Cake & Feed Co. 


WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE US FOR LOWEST PRICES 


CAKE 


649 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEAL 





Farm Land 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE, FRUIT AND 
FLOWERS—CALIFORNIA 


I can offer you attractive offerings in the 
celebrated Santa Clara Valley Orchard 
Lands, Modesto Alfalfa Lands, Large or 
Small Stock Ranches. Also have tract of 
California land of 11,000 acres, at $6 per 
acre, on railroad, with two stations on land; 
very easy terms handle; 85% tillable and 
level. 


H. STEIN .%sagne7di 


ago, by Dr. C. C. Young, of Texas. Herds 
are now found in various parts of the 
United States. Crosses with other breeds 
—as, for instance, Lincolns and Navajos 
—are said to have produced good results. 

It is the pelt of the newly born lamb 
that furnishes the famous Karakul fur. 
This is black, tightly curled, soft, and 
lustrous; while the fleece of the adult 
sheep is long, coarse, and usually gray 
on the outside. Animals with the least 


amount of under-wool are preferred. The 


sheep vary greatly in size, have black 
faces and legs, and are inferior in con- 
formation to the well-known English and 
American breeds. 


RATIO OF SIRES TO DAMS 

Developments in the “Better Sires— 
Better Stock” campaign have resulted im 
figures showing the relative number of 
males and females kept for breeding pur- 
poses. Following are the ratios based 
on more than 200,000 head of stock of ‘all 
kinds listed with the Department of Agri- 
culture: 


1 boar to 11.5 sows 
1 ram to 37 ewes 
1 buck to 26.6 does 


J.D. Best & Co. 


Western Specialists in 


Corn, Oats 
and Hay 


1630 NINETEENTH STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to.be. Address all communications to Editor Woman’s Corner, THD 
PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Mabel Compton] 


HE EARLY MENTAL HABITS of children are of the greatest importance—being 

easily formed, and for that very reason making the deepest and most lasting 
impression upon the plastic, eager child-mind grasping out for whatever it may find 
to devour. The little brain is never standing still. Every day it is cultivating good 
habits or bad, that will largely make or mar its future mentality and character. 

If children have only good things put before them in the beginning; they will 
become familiar with these, and will acquire a liking and a need for them before 
coming in contact with less desirable tastes and habits. 

It makes a great difference in a child’s prospect in life—which is measured mainly 
by his intellectual possibilities, his mental outlook and attitude—whether his early 
acquaintance with literature began with the best fairy-tales and myths, the simple 
little versions of Shakespeare, and other classics that cultivate a taste for good read- 
ing, or with the cheap, sensational, dime-novel type of adventure into the world of 
imagination—even more than the difference it makes who and what his playmates 
are. He may move away to another neighborhood and forget the traits he has 
acquired from questionable associates. But the books he has read he carries with 
him—at least in his mind, if not actually among his toys and other belongings. He 
treasures them up in his little mental storehouse. And it depends upon you, who 
should, if you do not, select his reading, whether or not his treasures are jewels or 
trash. Unless you have chosen wisely and well, his taste in literature will always be 
warped and biased by this early neglect of proper guidance and training. It is just 
as easy to start him on the right road in the beginning as to let him wander off 
aimlessly into the unprofitable and often harmful reading habits that he is likely 
to stumble upon if left to himself. In books there are worlds of beauty and light 
and truth for him to explore. There are also worlds of ugliness, darkness, and 
falseness. 







































How 
Long-Distance 


Telephone 


Service 


Is Constantly 
. Guarded 


As carefully as the sentinel 
guards the camp of his comrades 
in time of war, we guard your 
telephone talks over the long- 
distance telephone lines. 


Day and night the wire chiefs 
watch the circuits, testing them, 
keeping them clear, and prepar- 
ing in cases of emergency to 
rush repairmen to the scene of 
trouble. 


Every morning at 6 o'clock, 
before the day’s business begins, 
tests are made with delicate ap- 
paratus, and with it the place can 
be determined within at least 100 
feet where a loose wire, a broken 
cross-arm, or even a broken tree 
branch hanging in the wires, may 
be causing trouble. 


Every month repairmen go 
over all the circuits. Cross-arms 
damaged by lightning are re- 
paired, poles or wires loosened 
by the wind are strengthened, 
broken insulators are replaced, 
and all other needed repairs are 
made. Even overhanging trees 
are trimmed up properly. 


To insure the public against 
sudden breaking of poles, carry- 
ing down with them perhaps a 
score of wires, at regular inter- 
vals pole-to-pole inspections are 








MALNUTRITION IN CHILDREN 


Is your child well and strong? Is he 
growing as he should—eveloping prop- 
erly, mentally and physically? Is he 
bright, good-natured, and happy? 

A well child is a happy child. It is not 
natural that a child should be “finicky” 
and “fussy,” irritable and nervous. If 
you have a child that is lazy, mentally 
sluggish, behind his class in school, com- 
plaining of everything that is required of 
him, do not blame the child, as one is so 
much inclined to do. There is something 
wrong with him. And the first thing for 
you to do is to find what it is. He needs 
your sympathy and attention and care— 
not a spanking or prodding. 

If he is not growing and otherwise be- 
having properly, get a weight chart and 
see if he weighs what he should for his 
height. The chances are ten to one that 


he does not. That means malnutrition— 
lack of sufficient nourishment; and that 
again may mean many other things. 

It is the underweight child that has 
trouble with tonsils and adenoids, catches 
cold easily, gets all the “children’s dis- 
eases,” and is usually left with some per- 
manent effect or injury after every illness 
—never having developed that safeguard 
of sufficient resistance which would en- 
able him to escape most of these things, 
or at least, if having them thrust upon 
him, to get off very lightly, with no seri- 
ous and lasting results, such as deafness, 
weak eyes, defective speech, or tubercular 
glands. 4 


If your child does not weigh what he 
should, look into his eating habits care- 
fully. You may be providing the table 
plentifully with the best of foods, and yet 
have a thin, scrawny, squeaky-voiced, con- 












made. Every pole is tested, de- 
cayed wood scraped away, and a 
record of the condition of each 
pole placed on file, so that re- 
placements may be made as 


needed. 


Carefully, constantly, and un- 
ceasingly the long-distance lines. 
are guarded to provide imme- 
diate service. 





The Mountain States 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
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trary child at that same table. It may be 
that he is not eating enough. It may be 
that he is eating too much—of the wrong 
things. Perhaps he has acquired the bad 
habit of eating too rapidly. Perhaps he 
has too many sweets, or irregular meals, 
or not enough breakfast, or washes his 
food down with liquids, or does not like 
milk, or slights his vegetables and fruits. 
Perhaps it is a lack of appetite due to 
sleeping in a poorly ventilated room, or 
to lack of sufficient exercise, or to irregu- 
lar bowel movements. 

Whatever the cause, the remedy lies 
in finding the fault and correcting it; not 
in drugs, such as tonics and laxatives. 
More often than not these things only ag- 
gravate the case in the long run, and form 
pernicious habits. 

The safe way is to watch your child’s 
eating habits and his weight systemati- 
cally, and see for yourself their relation 
to each other. If he should weigh more, 
increase his diet. It may require some 
planning and catering to his appetite. 
But your trouble is amply repaid in in- 
creased strength and health, and im- 
proved mind and disposition. 

Milk is the very best food for the pur- 

pose. It is the best “growing food” for 
.all children. Any child, no matter how 
well, should have at least a pint of milk 
a day. If he needs to increase his weight, 
he should take a quart or more. A glass 
with each meal, and another midway be- 
tween breakfast and noon, and one be- 
tween noon and night, will usually work 
wonders in building up a thin, weak child. 
If so much milk is difficult to dispose of 
just as it is, an appetizing variety may 
be provided by the addition of malted 
milk or cocoa, or by making it up into 
some favorite dish—baked or soft custard, 
tapioca pudding, corn-starch blanc mange, 
gelatine creams. 

Cereals are a splendid food, and may be 
greatly enriched both in flavor and nutri- 
ment by cooking in milk. The addition 
of raisins, dates, or figs, or in some cases 
ground nuts, affords a pleasing variety 
and adds to the food value. Whole-wheat 
bread, with the addition of one of these 
fruits or ground nuts, and sweetened 
slightly, is a-great favorite, toasted or 
plain, with children when white bread does 
not appeal to a poor appetite. 

It is useless to force food upon a child. 
He must be interested and tempted by 
things that appeal to him. But ways may 
be readily found to induce him to take 
enough to afford a substantial increase in 
weight of one or two pounds a week. Un- 
derweight, undernourished children are 
struggling against an unfair handicap 
that may mean failure for their every ven- 
ture in life. 

The women of Russia are said to be 
the best needle-workers in the world. 
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CARE OF LAMPS 


Clean lamps early in the day, and turn 
wicks down, that oil may not gather on 
the burner, which is the cause of much of 
the disagreeable odor from lamps. If the 
lamps are well cleaned daily, one is well 
repaid by a»bright, clear light, and ab- 
sence of smoke and the unwholesome scent 
which often vitiate the air to an extent 
that is not only unpleasant, to say the 
least, but unhealthful as well. 

The burners should be kept as clean as 
possible, wiping them off carefully each 
day with paper or a cloth, and at least 
once each week washing in hot water con- 
taining a little washing-soda or household 
ammonia. 

To wash lamp chimneys, tear a piece of 
old newspaper in bits and moisten with 
water containing a little ammonia. After 
cleaning with this, polish with crepe paper 
toweling or a cloth free from lint. 

Fill lamp three-fourths full only. Use 
high-grade oil. The best is the cheapest. 
It gives a better light, burns longer, and 
is safer. 

In lighting lamp, turn wick up gradu- 
ally. To extinguish the light, turn wick 
down until light begins to flicker; then a 
short, sharp breath will put out the light 
without any smoldering or smoke. 

Lamp wicks should be trimmed by cut- 
ting only occasionally. Once they are 
perfectly even it is better to rub off the 
charred edge with a soft piece of rag. 

To prevent new wicks from smoking, 
soak in vinegar for an hour, and dry thor- 
oughly before using. Excellent lamp 
wicks may be made from men’s old felt 
hats by carefully cutting into strips of the 
proper width, soaking in vinegar and dry- 
ing. 

If a lamp is overturned, water is of 
no use in extinguishing the flames. They 
should be smothered with earth, ashes, 
flour, or a rug. 


RECIPES 
Corned-Beef Hash 


1 cup corned beef 1 onion 
2 cups cold potatoes Salt and pepper 


Chop the meat, potatoes, and onion; add 
seasoning; melt one tablespoon of butter 
in frying-pan; turn in hash, and cook 
slowly, without stirring, until brown. 


Beefsteak Pate 

Grind fine 1 pound of round steak and 
a little beef fat; season well with salt 
and pepper. Beat 2 eggs, add 1 pint of 
milk, and pour this slowly into 1 cup of 
flour which has been sifted with 1 tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder; when well 
mixed and smooth, stir it inte the meat. 
Bake in a greased baking-pan in a mod- 
erate oven about an hour. 


i Cassolette 

Make a heavy purée of cooked white 
beans; season well with salt, pepper, and 
a little finely chopped onion and parsley; 
add an equal amount of chopped boiled 
ham to the bean-purée mixture. Bake 
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slowly in a buttered baking-dish for about 
an hour. Slice and serve with tomato 
sauce. 

Braised Beef 


Cut a 3-pound pot-roast into cubes—or, 
if a nice, tender piece, it may be left 
whole; brown in frying-pan with drip- 
pings, having pan very hot; remove to a 
covered kettle; cook slowly until tender. 
Chop small 1 onion, 1 carrot, and a little 
parsley; brown in 2 tablespoons of butter 
or other fat. Place pot-roast in baking- 
pan; pour over it the browned onions and 
carrots, 1 cup of canned tomatoes, and 
% cup of diced celery, and brown in oven. 


CONVENIENT TABLE OF MEASURES 
AND WEIGHTS 


2 cups butter=1 pound. 
4 cups flour=1 pound. 
2 cups sugar=1 pound. 
414 cups coffee=1 pound. 
2 cups chopped meat—1 pound. 
9 large eggs=1 pound. 
1 square Baker’s chocolate=1 ounce. 
% cup chopped nuts—1 ounce. 
3 teaspoons=1 tablespoon. 
16 tablespoons=1 cup. 
2 tablespoons butter=1 ounce. 
4 tablespoons flour=1 ounce. 
1 cup=¥% pint. 


LETTER-BOX 


A harmless and effective laxative for 
children may be made at home. Place a 
pound of washed figs and a cup of pure 
olive oil in a small white-enamel or agate 
sauce-pan on the back of the stove to sim- 
mer until the figs are plump and tender; 
add the juice of a lemon, a stick of cin- 
namon, and four tablespoons of honey; 
boil down until syrup is thick. Put away 
in two or three tiny glass jars, to be 
opened as needed. To keep any length of 
time, it is necessary to seal. One or two 
figs at bedtime, or one night and morning, 
will usually prove a satisfactory dose.— 
KATHERINE McCKEE. 

oO... 


. A splinter may usually be removed 
painlessly by pressing a wide-mouthed 
bottle filled with hot water over the spot. 
The steam will soften the surrounding 
flesh, and the suction will draw the 
splinter unless quite deep. This method 
also prevents. soreness.—A, N. L. 


* * # 


A wholesome and inexpensive candy for 
children is made of 1 cup of sugar, 2 
small lumn of butter, 144 cup of hot water 
and 1 tablespoon of vinegar, boiled until! 
brittle when tried in cold water. May be 
dropped in small spoonfuls on a buttered 
plate, or made into “suckers.” For the 
suckers cut a few small sticks from a piece 
of the top of an ordinary white-pine box 
—a cracker box, for instance—whittle 
smooth and round, lay on buttered paper 
and pour a little of the candy on the end 
of each stick, leaving until cool enough 
to mold.—Mrs. T. L. 

* * & 


Woolen blankets dried on _ curtain 
stretchers will not shrink. When blankets 
have become thin and worn, they make 2 
good, warm filling for comforters. A 
pretty silkoline or sateen covering, filled 
with two or three old blankets and tufted 
with bits of baby ribbon or worsted, makes 
a very satisfactory cover—warm and light 
and pretty —MARY ARNETT. 
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GRANDFATHER’S THANKSGIVING STORY 


[Evaleen Stein] 


T WAS NEARLY BEDTIME, and Dick 
and Mary snuggled up on the big sofa— 
one on each side of Grandfather, who had 
come to visit them and eat his Thanks- 
giving turkey at their house. 


“Grandfather,” said Dick, “can’t you 
tell us a story about when you were a boy? 
Didn’t you always go in a sleigh to your 
grandmother’s for Thanksgiving dinner, 
and didn’t the Indians and wolves chase 
you, like the people in our Thanksgiving 
story-book?” 


Grandfather smiled as he said: “Well, 
Dicky boy, sorry to disappoint you; but in 
Ohio, where I lived, Indians weren’t so 
plenty when I was a youngster. To be 
sure, we used to go to Grandmother's 
sometimes for Thanksgiving dinner; but 
the fact is, till I was a grown man I 
never saw an Indian outside of a Wild 
West show, nor a wolf except in a circus 
or zoo.” 


For Grandfather wasn’t at all old—they 
aren’t always, if you notice; his hair was 
not white, but black, and he still played 
golf; so, of course, his memory couldn’t 
go back so far as Dick and Mary thought 
grandfathers’ memories always did; and, 
as they lived rather far apart, they did 
not see him often enough to know him 
very well. 


“But,” went on Grandfather, who had 
been thinking, “not so many years ago I 
did spend a Thanksgiving that had real 
Indians in it, and I guess I never told you 
that story.” 


“Oh, please do now!” cried the children. 

“Let me see,” said Grandfather, “it was 
the year Dick here was about four, and 
you were a baby, Mary. Your Uncle Billy 
wasn’t married then, but living at home 
with us; and one November he had to go 
up to northern Michigan to see about cut- 
ting some trees for the lumber company 
he worked for. When he was through 
with that, I took along a small camping 
outfit and met Billy at a little station 
called Ardapple—the nearest place to the 
lumber-cutting country; for we meant to 
have a week’s hunting up in the big 
woods. Billy had been there before, and 
said it was fine sport. There was a young 
man at Ardapple who had a horse and 
wagon, and he hauled us and our things 


into the deep forest and helped us fix up. have been crying.” 


Then he went back; but it was agreed he 
should come for us in a week, so we could 
get home for Thanksgiving. 


“The weather was fine; we had good 
luck, and Billy was tickled to death be- 
cause he had shot a deer. But our time 
was up; so by evening of the second day 
before Thanksgiving we had our things 
packed ready to go next morning. Then 
we made our camp-fire and started to get 
supper; for we were terribly hungry. 
Pretty soon I had a skilletful of potatoes 
cooking away, and Billy began to fry some 
bacon. I was watching my potatoes, but 
all at once I smelled the bacon burning. 
‘Billy,’ I said sharply, ‘be careful!’ But 
Billy wasn’t paying any attention, and I 
saw that he was looking hard at some- 
thing in the deep woods. 


“*Do you see that?’ he whispered. 


“IT looked, too; and there, skulking be- 
hind one of the big trees, was an Indian.” 

“A real one?” asked Dick, straightening 
up. 

“IT should think so!” answered Grand- 
father. “As full-blooded as any Indian 
that ever stepped in moccasins. We could 
see the porcupine quills embroidered on 
his, and his fringed buckskin suit, and 
necklace of some kind of teeth—bears’, 
I suppose—when the firelight flickered 
up.” 

“Were there more Indians with him?” 
asked Mary. 

“Well,” said Grandfather, “we couldn’t 
tell, because it was so dark there in the 
woods.” 

“What did you do?” asked Dick. 

“Do?” said Grandfather. “Why, we just 
kept still, watching what he would do. 
In about a minute he began creeping 
toward us.” 

“Did he have a tomahawk and scalping- 
knife?” interrupted Dick, breathlessly. 

“And war-paint on his face?” inquired 
Mary. 

“We couldn’t see whether he had the 
tomahawk and knife or not,” answered 
Grandfather; “and, as to the war-paint, 
when he came nearer it looked more like 
dirt and tear-stains.” 

“Tear-stains?” echoed Dick, in incredu- 
lous disgust. 

“Yes,” said Grandfather, “he seemed to 
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“Crying?” shrilled Mary. “An Indian?” 

“Well, you see,” replied Grandfather, “I 
forgot to say he looked to be about eight 
years old, and a rather small chap at 
that.” 


“Oh!” gasped both children. 


“As he came closer,” went on Grand- 
father, “he kept his eyes fixed on our 
skillets; for, though the little fellow 
seemed frightened, he kept creeping nearer. 
Then Billy, who was on the side of the 
fire next to him, said kindly: ‘Come here, 
sonny! I guess you’re hungry, aren’t 
you?’ And he made a place for him on 
the log where he was sitting. 

“The little Indian seemed to under- 
stand, and sat down timidly on the log. 
Then we hurried and fried more bacon, 
and dished out a big tin-plate-ful of sup- 
per and put it in his lap. And you onght 
to have seen him eat! When he was 
through, ‘What’s your name?’ asked Billy, 
who always makes friends with folks. 

“‘John Michigan,’ faltered the little 
fellow, who seemed to be named after his 
state. 

““*Where do you live?’ went on Billy. 


“*At Lone Pine,’ answered John, look- 
ing up at Billy. For your Uncle Billy has 
a way with him, and children always trust 
him. 


“*Well, how do you happen to be here?’ 
Billy asked again. ‘Get lost?’ 
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“The little fellow nodded, and two big 
tears came in his eyes as he said, very 
slowly: ‘Me at that school—Marquette 
Springs—and—and—me want to go home!’ 

“When he said that, Billy began to un- 
derstand; for he knew about places up 
there. -He asked John more questions— 
for the youngster spoke pretty good 
broken English—and soon found out all 
about it. It seems a missionary priest 
had coaxed some of the folks of Lone 
Pine—which was a village of tame In- 
dians—to send their children te the In- 
dian school at Marquette Springs. John, 
who was an only child, had started in that 
fall, but by the time Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion came he was so homesick that he got 
up one night and hunted in the dormitory 
closet till he found the little buckskin 
clothes and moccasins he had come in— 
the children all wear a uniform at the 
school. Then he had saved up a bun and 
a couple of apples, and with these in his 
pocket he had run off for home. He didn’t 
know the way, and had been lost in the 
forest for a day and a half; so by the 
time he spied our camp-fire it was no 
wonder the scent from our frying-pan 
drew him out of the woods; for the poor 
little thing was nearly starved. 

“When Billy had found out John’s 
story,.he looked at me. ‘Father,’ he said, 
‘are you game for an all-day tramp, and 
carrying baggage? If you are, we're going 
to take this little chap home. I know 
where his village is; it’s farther off than 
the school, but we ought to make it by 
tomorrow night or next morning.’ 

“Count on me, Billy!’ said I. ‘But if 
you had said you were going to take him 
back to that school, I shouldn’t be able 
to go.’” And Grandfather smiled whim- 
sically. 

*‘*Not I!’ said Billy. ‘The school’s all 
right, of course; but I know the place— 
ugly red-brick house, yard all tramped 
down and no trees in it, boys all dressed 
in made-over pants and raw pink calico 
waists’-—here Billy stroked John’s buck- 
skin fringe admiringly—and—well, I 
don’t blame John Michigan. for being 
homesick, and we're going to help him 
out.’ 

“So we rolled up in our blankets for the 
night—Billy and John bunked together— 
and next morning, when the young fel- 
low came to take us over to Ardapple, we 
sent all our baggage except just a small 
kit for our tramp, gave him most of 
Billy’s deer, and told him to wire our 
folks we shouldn’t be home for a few 
days. 

“Then we took the Indian boy and 
started off, Billy carrying a haunch of the 
deer; and when John got tired Billy 
would give me the haunch and take the 
little redskin pick-a-back on his soulders. 
We had a grand time, camped one more 
night in the forest, and bright and early 
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next morning we came to Lone Pine. It 
was a tiny little group of huts and tee- 
pees; but the minute we came near John 
jumped down from Billy’s shoulder, where 
he was riding, and ran like a quail to a 
squaw in a red blanket, who was weaving 
a basket in front of one of the teepees. 
And the way that squaw and John Michi- 
gan hugged and kissed proved that In- 
dians have feelings the same as white 


folks, though they don’t often cut loose 
and show them. 


“Of course, it was John’s mother, and 
in another minute his father—a good- 
looking young brave—came out, and when 
he saw the little chap his face lighted up 
like a bonfire, though he didn’t do much 
but give a few pleased grunts. I guess 
they were just about as homesick for 
John as he was for them. 


“When they began to notice us, Billy 
explained to them how we happened to 
bring John, and then he threw down our 
haunch of venison, and, ‘This is our 
Thanksgiving Day,’ he said, ‘and we white 
folks always make a feast then. Can you 
cook this for us?’ 


Natural Mistake. — RAyMonp—“What 
the deuce do you mean by telling Joan 
that I am a fool?” 

GrEOoRGE—“‘Heavens! I’m sorry. 
a secret?’”—London Mail. 


Was it 


Constant Reminder.—HE (to wife who 
is off for the beach)—‘“Now, don’t forget 
me, dear!” 

SuHe—“‘As if I could, Jack! The surf 
at night sounds just like you snoring.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A Practicing Physician. — PATIENT—“I 
want to see doctor. Be this the place?” 
Doctor—“‘This is where I practice.” 

PATIENT—“Don’t want no person for to 
practice on me; I want a doctor for to 
cure me.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The Higher Note.—MINISsTER—“I have 
just received a call to Chicago which I 
think I shall accept.” 

PARISHIONER—“I thought you had re- 
ceived one to Milwaukee?” 

MINISTER—“The Chicago call is a trifle 
—er—louder.”—Judge. 


Perfectly Safe.—SANITARY INSPECTOR— 
“This pig’s pen is too near the house for 
good health.” 

MARTINSON—“I don’t know! That pen’s 
been there for twelve years, and I have 
not lost a pig.’”—London Tit-Bits. 
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“The squaw smiled, and, patting John 
softly, she said in her broken way that 
she thought it was Thanksgiving Day for 
them, too, seeing we had brought their 
little boy safely out of the great forest. 
Then she spoke to John’s father, and he 
went off and soon came back with a brace 
of wild turkeys, and they cooked things 
in a hole in the ground with hot stones, 
Indian fashion, and we had maize cakes 
of parched corn, and roasted potatoes— 
and, well, you folks had a fine dinner to- 
day, but it fairly makes my mouth water 
now to think of that Thanksgiving spread 
at Lone Pine!” ; 

“Did you stay there long?” asked Dick. 

“Only till next day,’ answered Grand- 
father, “and then John’s father and 
mother—who couldn’t do enough for us, 
they were so thankful he had wandered 
to us instead of dying in the forest, as he 
might have done—lent us some horses, so 
we could ride to Ardapple and take the 
train for home. There, wasn’t that a real 
Indian story?” 

“Yes, Grandfather,” said the children. 
“We knew you could think of one if you 
tried.” 


Married a Native.—They were looking 
at the kangaroo at the zoo when an Irish- 
man said: “Beg pardon, sor! Phat kind 
of a creature is that?” 

“Oh,” said the gentleman, “that is a 
native of Australia.” 

“Good hivins!” exclaimed Pat. ‘An’ 
me sister married one of thim.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Big Boy.—The two privates were having 
a heated argument as to the height of the 
men in their respective outfits. Finally 
one clinched it. 

“D’you know Flanagan of Company D?” 


he asked. “Well, there’s a lad that has to 
get down on his knees to put his hands in 
his pockets.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A Solid Reason.—OLp Lapy (to mendi- 
cant)—“But, my good man, your story has 
such a hollow ring.” 

MENDICANT—“Yes, missus! That’s the 
natural result of speaking with an empty 
stummick.’—London Mail. 


Out of the Mouth —SMALL GIRL— 
“Why doesn’t baby talk, father?” 

FATHER—‘He can’t talk yet, 
Young babies never do.” 

SMALL Giri—“Oh, yes, they do. Job 
did. Nurse read to me out of the Bible 
how Job cursed the day he was born.”— 
Exchange. 
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Enlightened Selfishness 
race « 
ings The Great Western Sugar Company has built public railroads into undeveloped territory. 
— The Company has contributed thousands of dollars toward good roads. 
es— It has saved many a farmer’s crop in a crisis. 
sel . It has contributed to the live-stock industry through low-cost feeds for the farmers, as a 
va means of increasing soil fertility. 

Its factories are municipal improvements and contain the most up-to-date devices for 

Nick. safeguarding the employees. 
and. Its employees are members of a group-insurance plan, paid for by the Company. 
som Its low-priced sugars this year, —— offers greatly in excess of its price, saved con- 
ain sumers millions of dollars. 
s he Its activities have contributed senda the pmerye prosperity of the communities in which 
8, SO beets are grown for the Company. 

the 


True, all this is good business. It is selfishness, if you wish to call it so. 


But it is the kind of enlightened selfishness that means as much or more to the public 
iren. than it does to the Company’s profits. That is the Company’s policy. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 


General Offices, SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 


“ASK YOUR GROCER FOR GREAT WESTERN BEET SUGAR” 
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es Packers and Provisioners 
na SEATTLE, WASH. 
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STAMINA-MAKING FOODS 


for your lively youngsters 


EP, energy, determination, the will-to- 

win — these are the qualities we all 

want in our youngsters, and such quali- 

ties have to be supported by nourishing, 

invigorating foods. Recognizing our re- 

. Sponsibility toward the parents of grow- 

ing boys and girls, we see to it that every 

product bearing the Wilson label is aclean, 

healthful, appetizing food upon which you 
can completely depend. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified 
Ham and Bacon and other Wilson pro- 
ducts, and drop us a postal card asking 
us for a free copy of our interesting book 
on Meat Cookery. 
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YOU CAN ABSOLUTELY 


Save the Calves 


EVENTUALLY THE ECONOMY OF USING THE 


Q.M. Franklin Blackleg Assressin 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free, as manufactured by The Kansas Blackleg 
Serum Company) will be apparent to all stockmen 


Why not get acquainted with this product and its record for positive results 
now, and profit by saving ALL THE CALVES from blackleg? 


The difference in cost is a small item when results are considered. The loss 
of even one calf will more than pay the difference in cost for a good big, herd 


The following extract from a letter dated April 24, 1920, from Mr. Lee Bivins, an extensive ranch- 
man of Amarillo, Texas, evidences one of many instances of superiority: 


“T have been using 6,000 to 8,000 doses of the O. M. Franklin serum each year for several years. I 
have tried several times to experiment with other vaccines, but have always had to go back and vaccinate 
again with your serum, as the others were not satisfactory.” 


Reliable products are always 
fore be sure that you find this 
use. 


subject to imitation. There- 
trademark on every bottle you 


IT IS YOUR PROTECTION 


Price, 40 cents per dose; for 10 cents additional per dose we issue a written 
guarantee against loss from blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45 
and 90-dose bottles. Our special syringes, $3.00. Free booklet on request. 
Order through our local agent or from our nearest office 


KansasBlackleg Serum Company 


AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. NAMPA, IDAHO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
RAPID CITY, S.D. SAN ANGELO,TEX. SANTA MARIA,CAL. WICHITA,KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 
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